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Promotions. 





By John D. Prince, Ph. D., Agent of Massachusetts 
State Board of Education. 


How to meet the individual needs of pupils, and at 
the same time retain the beneficial features of class in- 
struction is indeed an important and difficult question. 
Until recently the customofmaking promotions only at 
stated times prevailed, and frequently these depended 
wholly upon the results of examinations. Perhaps 
such a course is still followed in some dark corners, 
but probably few superintendents or teachers will now 
be found who do not say that it is their intention, 
whatever their practice may be, to make individual 
promotions as often as practicable. The fact that such 
promotions are made five times as often by some 
teachers as by others, shows, how elastic the term 
“ practicable” may be. Whatever mistake our teach- 
ers may make in this regard, we can congratulate our- 
selves that the practice of departing from the “ block 
system” of promotions is much more frequent in 
America than in Europe. And yet, the departure con- 
sists quite as frequently in “keeping back” pupils 
from the regular ranks as in putting them forward 

In an interesting investigation made under the di- 
rection of the New England Association of School 
Superintendents five years ago it was found that in 38 
cities and towns having a nine years’ course, only 35 
per cent. of the graduates completed the course in nine 
years, 28 per cent. of them completing the course in 
less than nine years, and 37 per cent. requiring more 
than that time. In 17 cities and towns having an eight 
years’ course, only Io per cent. of the graduates com- 
pleted the course in less than the prescribed time, while 
53 per cent. of them were nine, ten, and eleven years 
in completing the course. The high average age of 
the graduates of grammar schools was noticeable in 
this investigation, many cities reporting an average of 
more than 15 years. In one city more than one-fifth 
of the pupils were over sixteen years old at the date 
of graduation. In another city the difference of ages 
in the graduating class was reported to be over seven 
years. Well may the committee which reported these 


facts say, “If the pupils 16 years of age are kept at 
work term after term upon those subjects that are pre- 
scribed for the average pupil 10 years of age, there is 
cause for complaint.” 





This was the condition of affairs five years ago. Re- 
cent investigations have disclosed the fact that al- 
though the above named faults may not be as exten- 
sive now as they were, yet there is still great occasion 
for complaint, so far at least as concefns the keeping 
of older pupils too long in the lower grades. This 
may be due to badly constructed courses of studies, 
poor teaching, wrong standards or methods of promo- 
tion, or failure on the part of superintendents and 
teachers to attend systematically and persistently to 
the correct placing in grades of individual pupils at all 
times of the year, It must be, confessed that any plan 
of individual promotions is difficult to carry out where 
the intervals. between classes are as great as they gen- 
erally are. To meet this point of difficulty, and at the 
the same time adjust the work to the needs of pupils in 
classes, three plans of promotions are now being tried 
in some cities and towns of Massachusetts, which are 
worthy of careful study. Of these I will speak in an- 
other article. 


Fd 


Superintendents and Supervisors. 
As seen by the Supervised. 


I. In CHICAGO. 


We who have taught long enough to draw a pen- 
sion,if we so desired, haveseen many and great changes 
since the days when Mr. Pickard, with one assistant 
superintendent, visited every teacher once a month 
until now, when Mr. Lane, with six or seven assist- 
ants, is so seldom seen that the children do not know 
him by sight. 

When Mr. Pickard was at the head of affairs we felt 
we were doing all that could possibly be expected of us 
if we kept the children quiet and in good order. Deep 
was the woe and sincere the sympathy a teacher re- 
ceived from her companions if “ Johnnie” had whis- 
pered while Mr. Pickard was there. Each one felt 
that perhaps next time her “ Johnnie” might disgrace 
her, and a “fellow feeling” made her “ wondrous 
kind.” I do not remember that a failure in a recita- 
tion had any effect upon our spirits. If it had, it left 
no impression. We all loved Mr. Pickard. He gen- 
erally had something to say which buoyed us up so 
that after his visit we could do twice the amount of 
work. 

Then came the reign of the successor who had been 
his assistant, Mr. Doty. He deluged us with docu- 
ments to such an extent that some one sarcastically 
remarked that “ nowadays we are hired to keep books; 
the teaching is thrown in.” His ideal ofa perfect 
school-room was one in which the* pupils never 
glanced up if the door opened; consequently, all our 
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efforts were directed toward subduing the natural cur- 
iosity of sixty active children to such an extent that 
even a cannon ball bursting into the room would cause 
not the quiver of an eyelid. 

To attain this “ Vere-de-Vere ” repose we used to 
hurl ourselves into each other’s rooms and note the 
effect. “ Observation” was also a hobby of his, and 
how tired we were of being told to teach children to 
see everything in a window at “a glance;” to add long 
columns of figures at “a glance.” Indeed, a “ glance” 
seemed to be the allotted time for everything. Every 
one ridiculed his methods then, but “ observation ” 
on modified lines is a strong feature of our school life 
to-day. We sometimes give too many “ glances” to 
objects not worth the time or trouble. 

Whatever his faults, and he had many, he deserves 
the thanks of all teachers for the reformations he made 
in the method of keeping our school records. The 
end of the month, in spite of the consolation of pay 
day, was looked forward to’with dread. The trials of 
a bookkeeper in a large establishment, 
couldn’t strike a balance, were nothing to ours. No 
amount of precaution seemed to be able to save us 
from mistake, and we added and checked, and some- 
times wept, until a balance between a class book and 
diary was struck. Mr. Doty did away with all that, and 
the end of the month is now a season of unalloyed 
bliss. We had day books with good and wise laws 
written above. One I remember distinctly: ‘“ As the 
teacher, so the school.” This was very encouraging 
on the days when each pupil acted as if taken posses- 
sion of by evil spirits. I used to wonder dismally if 
that saying was true, and ponder deeply why it was, 
when I was always the same, that sometimes the chil- 
dren were so good and sometimes so bad. 

After Mr. Doty’s stormy reign of a couple of years 
in came Mr. Howland, the exponent of peace and lov- 
ing kindness. No matter what crimes Johnnie was 
guilty of, he must never be spoken to unkindly. John- 
nie, being a bright boy, perhaps, intuitively recogniz- 
ing the fact that the teacher’s smile must never fade, 
indulged in mischief to the top of his bent. She knew 
a few decisive words uttered in a voice from which all 
the loving kindness had flown would have settled 
Johnnie’s exuberant spirits and given the other pupils 
a chance to get the benefit of her instruction, besides 
tending to make him a more useful member of the 
community; but no; if her smile should leave her for a 
few minutes she ran the risk of being caught, and los- 
ing her professional reputation; like the man in the 
Mikado, she “ boiled within,” and smiled and smiled. 
Apropos of this unfailing kindness to both saint and 
sinner, they tell of Mr. Howland visiting a room and 
finding the teacher remonstrating with a boy upon 
whom her words seemed to have no effect. He laid 
a kind hand paternally upon the boy’s shoulder and 
said a few soothing words, calculated to bring the most 


when he 





hardened to a sense of his shortcomings; but 
the best laid plans we know fail. The boy 
jerked himself away with a, “ What the h busi- 


ness is it of yours?’ Mr. Howland didn’t stop to 
explain, but left the room expeditiously. The teacher 
retired to the dressing-room, where she gave way to 
mirth, not loud, but deep, which made her feel ten 
years younger. 
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Mr. Howland’s was an extremely gentle reign, for the 
children; butiffonemusterr it is better to err on the side 
of gentleness. His sympathy did not extend to the 
teachers, although it is said by those who knew him 
best that his gruff exterior covered a very gentle heart, 
He had the reputation of enjoying a caustic reply, but 
the teacher whose tongue was not cleaving to the roof 
of her mouth in his presence was the exception. 
teacher, however, got the best of him. 


One 
He opened a 


drawer and, finding everything topsy-turvey, re- 
marked: “ You are not a very good housekeeper.” 
She turned, with a pleasant smile, and asked: “ Are 
you looking for a housekeeper, Mr. Howland?” He 


departed, with a grim smile, which might have meant 
anything. 

She felt very uneasy as she faced a bread-and-butter- 
less future, owing to her smartness, and repented her 
little pleasantry in sackcloth and ashes until the prin- 
cipal (a woman—-a man very seldom repeats a compli- 
ment to a teacher) told her Mr. Howland thought her 
© bright.” 

Mr. Lane, beloved principal of the Franklin school, 
handsome, kind, courteous, we know little or nothing 
of his peculiarities. A rumor to the effect that he liked 
plants in a school-room circulated around the city, and 
in very short order every room was blooming or go- 
ing to bloom. We have lost sight of the superintend- 
ent. All our energies are directed toward living up 
to the assistant superintendent’s ideas. Miss Hartney, 
who rose from the ranks, introduced the 
idea; sash curtains, colored chalk, etc. At 
commended it, and it became the fashion. 


decorative 
least she 
Some day 
some superintendent will say it is “ nonsense,” and the 
following week that one little word will have developed 
into a bitter attack on decoration, and then in a jiffy 
bare rooms. We are what the superintendent makes 
us, and no mistake. Miss Hartney’s fad was getting 
children to talk. In her district each teacher devoted 
every minute she could spare and a great many she 
couldn’t to carrying on conversations with the pupils. 
The good of this was, to a certain extent, counteracted 
by the fact that the best talkers were not by any means 
the brightest pupils. One teacher was very highly 
praised for the ability of her pupils in that line. An 
anxious would-be follower asked her how she did it. 
Being honest, rather than diplomatic, she told that 
the whole conversation during the visit of the assistant 
superintendent had been carried on by four pupils; 
and that two of the four were the only ones in the 
room who were not to be recommended for promotion. 
The really bright pupils were quite capable of holding 
their own, but these four held full sway in the only 
field upon which they were at home. Quite proper, to 
be sure, but rather unstable foundation to have a repu- 
tation built upon. 

Mrs. Young was one of the teachers in the Chicago 
normal school. If the “ new woman” had been as im- 
portant a factor in those days as she is now we should 
have known how to classify her; as it was, “she 
moved in a mysterious way” to us. She seldom 
deigned to recognize us upon the street, and carried 
her books under her arm. We might have forgiven 
the first, but not the latter. We had a most profound 
respect and wholesome awe of any one who could 
teach geometry, and tell the time by the stars. I think 
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some of us credited her queer actions to her unusual 
cleverness. She had been the head of the school of 
practice, and the stories told of the failures of the pu- 
pil teachers under her were enough to raise our hair. 
We thanked our stars that we came in under a milder 
rule. 

The right way was so easy for her that she had no 
toleration for anything but perfection. 

She was made principal of a large school, which was 
very successful; afterward, assistant superintendent. 
No doubts have ever been expressed of her fitness for 
the position, which is a compliment not paid to many 
of the superintendents, I can assure you. So many of 
us could do so much better, you know. Years have 
improved, modified, softened Mrs. Young; in ap- 
pearance, certainly, and, apparently, in character. It 
is hard to see in the white-haired woman, with the 
brilliant black eyes and merry smile,the severelooking, 
manly schoolma’am of twenty years ago. To be sure, 
some of her teachers say she always wants them to 
say, “Yes, sir,” to her, but I think that must be because 
of her strength of character. Her lectures are largely 
attended, not from duty, but from pleasure. She is a 
fascinating speaker, knows her subject thoroughly, 
and always gives us something to carry away. Her 
deeds and words are at variance, however. She says 
a superintendent does not enter a room to criticize, 
and yet one teacher, whose reputation for good work 
is assured, says: “ Mrs. Young generally manages to 
say something before she leaves which makes one feel 
like a fool;” which we all know isn’t an agreeable sen- 
sation. Another one remarked that she lowered the 
temperature when she entered. She herself deplores 
her “unfortunate manner;”’ but why should any one 
with such a charming personality outside of a school- 
room congeal the blood in the teacher’s and children’s 
veins when she enters the door? The teachers feel 
proud of her and recognize her supremacy among the 
other members of the force, but » 

Chicago, Ill. Eleanor Jerrold. 


(To be continued.) 


r 
Warming and Ventilation. 


A PLAN FOR A MODERN SECONDARY SCHOOL. 





A writer in “ Education, Secondary and Technical” pre- 
sents some very practical suggestions concerning building 
plans of secondary schools, paying particular attention to 
the important problem of ventilating laboratories. He says 
that hot-water pipes seem to give the best results. If open 
fireplaces also can be provided, so much the better. The 
hot-water pipes should be painted over with lampblack, which 
is one of the best radiating substances known. 

What are the principles to be observed in the ventilation of 
buildings ? They are well known, for coal mines always and 
chemical laboratories often are efficiently ventilated. The 
principle on which this done should be adopted for every 
room in a school. What is it? Keep a stream of air slowly 
passing through the room. This is done in a coal mine, by 
forcing fresh air down a main shaft, providing a carefully 
arranged system of flues, guiding it at all bifurcations into its 
proper channel, and exhausting up another shaft. Practically 
this is the system adopted in properly ventilated chemical 
laboratories. 

In his book on “ Chemical Analysis’ 


’ 


Professor Clowes, 


of Nottingham, gives the results obtained from investigations 
as to the condition of the air in various situations near his 
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laboratory, and I quote a few of his figures, which, as he 
says, “serve to indicate the varying degrees of efficiency 
attained in the ventilation.” 

In the college grounds 100,000 cubic feet of air contained 
43 cubic feet of carbonic acid gas. 

These results give the relative volumes of carbonic acid 
gas present in the air, viz: 

In the college grounds 


In the chemical laboratory...... 69 $ 100,000. 
In the masonic hall............ 179 - 100,000 
In a private sitting room........ 284 , 100,000 
In the committee room.......... 418 a 100,000 


In reply to a letter of inquiry, Professor Clowes kindly 
wrote as follows : “ Our chemical laboratory is ventilated by 
the upcast of a tall boiler chimney. This is a chimney within 
a chimney, and we have the interspace for use as an upcast. 
This draws air from near the roof, and also from the draft 
suction arrangements on each bench and in connection with 
the fume closets. The inlet is through gratings round the 
skirting board, arangements being made for heating this in- 
let air in winter by hot-water pipes. The committee room 
was an old one, probably ventilated only by means of a 
chimney and other fireplace.” 

The double chimney is an iron pipe inside a brick chimney. 
The iron pipe forms the smoke flue of a fire; and into the 
space around this are conducted flues from the room to be 
ventilated. This system, or some such system, is practicable 
in every good school laboratory. 

For a general system, however, applicable to an extensive 
building, mechanical methods of supply seem requisite. It 
is estimated that each person should be supplied with about 
700 cubic feet of fresh air per hour in an ordinary class 
room. I suggest what appears an effective and a possible 
scheme for class-rooms and hall. Along each side of and 
close to each main wall of the central hall runs underground a 
large flue, say about five feet high and two feet broad. These 
four main flues open into a chamber under the mechanics 
room, into which air is forced by fans. The four apertures 
that lead from this chamber to the flues have sliding doors, 
by opening and shutting which the air can be directed along 
any or all of the supply flues at pleasure. Two flues serve 
the hall; each line of class-rooms is served by a separate flue. 
Ordinarily only two of these flues would be in use. 

Fresh air would thus be admitted along the bottom of the 
inside wall of each class-room, the size of the apertures in 
each class room being regulated according to the effective 
pressure of that point, which would of course fall off as the 
distance from the pressure chamber increased. These aper- 
tures should be made of such a form that the boys could 
not easily stuff them up with rubbish, and the whole system 
of flues must be capable of being easily got at, in order that 
it may be kept rigorously clean. 

The means of exit for the vitiated air are vertical flues 
placed between the windows on the outside walls of the class 
rooms. The slight increase of pressure inside the class rooms 
caused by the action of the fan is generally sufficient in 
moderately calm weather to maintain the action of the ex- 
haust flues. They might with advantage open into a horizon- 
tal in the roof, which might lead the air into an up-cast 
shaft. 

The use of exhaust fans, as well as supply fans, necessitates 
troublesome arrangements for ensuring that the rate of exhaust 
is exactly the same as the rate of supply, so that it is generally 
preferable to apply heat rather than mechanical power to main- 
tain the required draught up the up-cast shaft. 

In winter time the air supplied to the rooms would require 
to be warmed. This might be done by causing it to pass 
through a stack of hot-water pipes placed in the fan chamber, 
by contact with the hot-water mains, which would, of course, 
run along the large horizontal air flues, and by its passing into 
each class room through the hot-water radiators placed in 
each room. 

In one school the heating and ventilating are effected by 
means of the same air. A system of flues exists, and air is 
forced into them by fans, but before entering the flues the air 
passes through tubes kept at a very high temperature, and 
thus enters the rooms quite hot. 

This apparatus is very sensitive, and much quicker in its 
action than a system of hot-water pipes, but air that has been 
passed over a very hot metallic surface is not good to breathe. 
As to ventilation, the idea of cost need not stand greatly in the 
way. ‘ 

Reduce the cubical content of the building by five per cent., 
and spend the money thus gained on ventilating it. Rooms 
in which the air is changed three times per hour need not be 
so lofty as rooms where no provision is made for ventilation. 
The cost is not great when the ventilating flues and shafts 
are designed with the building instead of being afterwards 
~ but great or small, the necessary expense should be 
aced. 
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School Law. 


In this department THE SCHOOL JOURNAL pulishes monthy aostracts 
of important legal decisions oa questions of special interest to schools and 
school officers, 








Recent Legal Decisions. 
Digests by R. D. Fisher. 


SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL DISTRICTS—SCHOOL FUND—PAYMENT 


RESTRAINED—DISMISSAL OF TEACHERS—APPEAL—MANDAMUS. 


1. Held, that the state superintendent of public instruction 
may, under his power to withhold from a district its share of 
the public school money of the state for wilfully disobeying 
his decision (Laws 1894, chap. 556, sec. 13), restrain the pay- 
ment of money in the custody of the supervisor to the trus- 
tee of a district which refuses to comply with his decision that 
it should carry out its contract with a teacher. 

2. Mandamus will not lie to compel a supervisor to pay to 
a school district its share of the public school money where he 
has been restrained from paying it by the superintendent of 
public instruction, who had entertained an appeal by a 
teacher from the action of the trustee of the district in refus- 
ing to permit her to fulfil her contract with it. (Laws 1894, 
chap. 556.) Writ denied. 


People Ex rel Bowers vs. Allen, Supervisor, N. Y. S. C., 
Feb., 1897. 


NoTe.—The history of this litigation is remarkable for the wilful persis- 
tence with which the school district in question defied the superintendent 
of public instruction, and disobeyed his decision. Miss C. was employed by 
the trustee of the district as a teacher in 1893, but was prevented from re- 
taining her position for the spring term of 1894 by the trustee, who insisted 
the contract of hiring was terminable at-his election, and he was dissatisfied 
with her conduct of the school. An appeal was taken by her to the super- 
intendent of public instruction, and a trial had before that officer. 

Two questions came before the superintendent: (1) The terms of the 
contract ; (2) whether the trustee was justified in dischargiug the teacher, 
providing her work was unsatisfactory. A decision was rendered by the 
superintendent favorable to Miss C., on both questions, and directing the 
trustee of the school district to pay Miss C. her salary for the spring term. 
The trustee declined to comply with this order, and in proceedings there- 
fore was removed from office. His successor was chosen, and, upon refusal 
to obey, was also removed, and a trustee of the district appointed by the 
school commissioner was again removed for a like cause. The present 
superintendent required a special meeting of the tax-payers of the school 
district to be called, directing them to vote to pay this teacher, but instead 
they voted adversely to the payment. Hence, the supervisor was enjoined 
by the court on an order of the superintendent from paying over to the 
trustee the money due the teacher, and sustains the superintendent in all 
his acts by ordering a final judgment denying the application for manda- 
mus. 


SCHOOL DISTRICT—POWER OF DIRECTORS—CREATION—JURIS- 
DICTION OF COUNTY COURT. 


A Tennessee court declared the action of the school direct- 
ors in dividing a school district into three school districts 
null and void. It also decided against the action of the coun- 
ty court in consolidating into one two of the districts which 
had illegally divided. 

Held, 1. Although the act of the directors of a school dis- 
trict {fn creating new districts out of its territory was valid, the 
county court could not make a new district out of one or 
more of such sub-divisions, under Laws of 1891, c. 166, au- 
thorizing county courts to create new districts whenever ne- 
cessary, and to change the lines between existing districts. 

2. That directors of school districts may, within the limits 
defined by law, locate and build school-houses, and the court 
will not control the bona fide exercise of such power. 

3. That where the county court appointed a committee to 
report as to the consolidation of sub-divisions of a school dis- 
trict, which were then treated as independent’ districts, and 
adopted the report of the committee in favor thereof, no fur- 
ther order creating the new district was necessary. 

4. That no recovery for the value of the Thomas school- 
house, or damage for its removal can be had, because the 
complainants cannot set up any such right in themselves; that 
this being a property right of the fourteenth school district, 
nobody but said district, or the directors thereof, can bring 
such suit. 

State Ex rel, Roberts et al. vs. Watson et al. Tenn. S. C. 
May 3, 1806 
t ~- INCORPORATED TOWNS—SCHOOL PURPOSES ONLY. 

1. Sayles’ Rev. Civ. St., authorizes towns “not desiring to 
incorporate for municipal purposes ” to incorporate for school 
purposes only. . The “emergency clause” of the act recites 
that “‘many unincorporated towns desire to incorporate for 
school purposes only.” And said statute further provides 
for exclusive control by incorporated towns of schools within 
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H. L. Getz, Marshalltcwn, Iowa. 
President Department of School Administration, N. E. A. 





their limits. Held, that territory embracing an incorporated 
town cannot be incorporated for school purposes only. 


State Ex rel vs, Wofford et al. S. C. of Tex., Mch. 29, 1897. 
COLORED SCHOOL TRUSTEES—ELECTION —TERM OF OFFICE. 


1. Laws 23d Legislature p. 196, sec. 50, provides for the 
election of three school trustees—one for one year, and two for 
two years each; the term to be determined between them by 
lot, after election. Sec. 58 provided for the election of colored 
trustees if the colored schools were put under separate 
management, Laws 24 Legislature p. 29, amending sec. 58, 
provides for the election in all cases of three colored trus- 
tees at the same time as the white trustees, but does not pro- 
vide for the divisions of their terms. Held, that the terms of 
such colored trustees should be determined by lot, as pre- 
scribed by section 50. 

2. The term of a colored trustee drawing a lot entitling 
him to a two-year term is not affected by the fact that before 
the election the superintendent of public instruction issued an 
order that the colored trustees should be elected, two for one 
year and one for two years, and that such colored trustee 
accordingly received a commission for one year, and became 
a candidate for re-election at the expiration thereof. 


Brown et al. vs. Aakes Tex. S. C., April 8, 1897. 
Compulsory Alcoholic Instruction. 


Illinois has a law providing for the instruction of public 
school pupils in the effects of alcoholic drinks upon the 
human system. A similar law was passed in New York sev- 
eral years since, in spite of the strenuous opposition of many 
of the leading educators of that state, who object to it, on the 
ground that its enforcement takes up time which should be 
devoted to those branches of learning for which the schools 
were established. In Illinois this law has not been carried 
out in a manner satisfactory to its friends, and a bill is pend- 
ing before the state legislature to secure its enforcement, mak- 
ing it the duty of teachers to give the required instruction, 
with penalties prescribed for neglect in this regard. 


Health Requirement for Teachers. 


Berkeley, Cal.—The board has sent forth a decree that here- 
after one of the qualifications for a position as teacher in the 
public schools must be good health. Especially those trou- 
bled with dyspepsia are to be rejected, on the ground that 
such people are incapable of maintaining proper equability of 
temper. 


Harrisburg, Pa——Among the bills pending in the present 
legislature is one introduced by Senator Vaughan, authoriz- 
ing school directors to establish and maintain from the pub- 
lic treasury free kindergartens for children between the ages 
of 3 and 6 residing in their districts. 


Buena Vista, Col——The school board has passed a resolu- 
tion prohibiting teachers in its employ from taking an 
aggressive part in school elections under penalty of dismissal, 
on the ground that active participation in these contests on 
the part of teachers may occasion ill-feeling between parents 
and teachers to the detriment of pupils’ progress. 
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Pensions. 


In tnis department of Zhe School Journal are printed series of etters de- 
scribing plans for the pensioning of teachers, Correspondence is invited. 
Addressall letters to Editorial Rooms of Zhe School Journal, 6: East gth 
Street, New York. Articles have been pubisshed describing the plan 
for pensioning teachers followed in the following states and cities: States 
ef Ohio, lino's, Massachusetts, and Connecticut; Minneapolis, and St. 
Paul, Boston, Brookiyn, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Pa., Providence, R. I,, 
Washington, D. C., Buffalo, N. Y., Baltimore, Md., etc. 





Rhode Island Teachers’ Retirement Fund. 


Providence, R. I.—A bill for a teachers’ retirement fund 
in Rhode Island was passed at the recent session of the gen- 
eral assembly without opposition. 

The provisions of the bill are substantially as follows : 


The school committee of the city of Providence shall have 
power to establish what shall be known as the Public School 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund, which fund shall be administered 
by the board of trustees hereinafter provided for. Said fund 
shall consist of 

First. All moneys received from donations, legacies, gifts, 
bequests or otherwise, for or on account of said fund. 

Second. The school committee shall on and after October 
Ist reserve monthly and turn over to said fund 1 per cent. 
of the salaries paid each month to teachers who shall, prior 
to that date, elect to come under the provisions of this 
act; and the school committee shall also reserve monthly 
and turn into said fund, one per cent. of the salaries paid 
each month to all teachers appointed after— provided that 
no teacher shall be assessed for more than 1 per cent. of $1200 


per annum. 
Third. All interest or income derived from the above 
moneys. 


The president or chairman of the school committee 
together with three members chosen by said committee, the 
superintendent of schools, the city treasurer of the city of 
Providence, who shall be ex-officio the treasurer of said 
fund, and three representatives to be elected annually by those 
teachers of the public schools who contribute to the support 
of this fund in accordance with section 1 of this act, shall form 
a board of trustees, who shall have charge of and administer 
said fund, and said board of trustees shall have power to 
invest and reinvest the same as shall be deemed by them 
most beneficial to said fund, and shall have power to make 
payment of said fund of annuities granted in pursuance of this 
act; and shall from time to time make and establish such 
rules and regulations for the administration of said fund as 
they shall deem best. 

The board of trustees shall have power to pay a retiring 
teacher an amount equal to one-half of the salary of such 
teacher at the time of resignation, but in no case to exceed 
six hundred dollars in any one year, upon the following 
conditions : 

First. Where such retiring female teacher has taught for 
not less than thirty years in the public schools, and where 
such retiring male teacher has taught for not less than 
thirty-five years in the public schools, twenty years of which 
shall have been in the public schools of Providence im- 
mediately preceding the date of retirement from said schools, 
and who has contributed annually for at least five years to 
the supporc of this fund in accordance with the provisions of 
this act. 

Second. When such retiring teacher, though having taught 
less than thirty or thirty-five years, has become mentally 
or physically incapacitated from teaching, provided that such 
teacher has taught for a period not less than ten years im- 
mediately preceding the date of such retirement in the public 
schcols of the city of Providence, from the service of which 
such teacher retires, and provided further that the annuity 
shall cease when such incapacity ceases. 

In case the fund should be insufficient to pay the annuities 
provided for in section three of this act, the board of 
trustees shall have power to reduce the same by making an 
equitable distribution among the teachers who may be entitled 
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This act takes 


to annuities under the provision of this act. 
effect from and after its passage. 





San Francisco, Cal.—The legislature has passed a law or- 
ganizing a compulsory pension association to include all 
teachers in San Francisco. Each teacher in the city will 
be obliged to contribute one dollar a month, and these 
monthly contributions will be increased by a fine for absence. 
One-twentieth of the month’s salary is deducted for each 
day’s absence. Twenty-five per cent. of all receipts is to be 
placed in reserve fund till the total. receipts amount to 
$50,000. 

After thirty years service teachers may retire with a guaran- 
teed annuity of $600. Teachers who have already served the 
city several years may count these years as part of the neces- 
sary thirty, by paying twelve dollars for each year of their 
service. Teachers who may become disabled before they 
have taught thirty years may receive such a portion of the 
annuity as their term of service bears to thirty years. Teachers 
outside the city may join the association. 





Teachers’ Pensions. 


The limitation of pensions to such departments of the 
public service as are actually dangerous to life and limb be- 
cause of physical violence is the crudest form in which the 
idea of pensions has ever existed. Its restrictions savor of 
that stern policy of non-interference on the part of the state 
which so long embarrassed all efforts to soften the rigor of the 
poor laws, and to ameliorate the conditions of inmates of asy- 
lums and penal institutions. But as society has developed, 
the relations of the state to the individuals who constitute it 
have been softened, and the principle of injury through vio- 
lence as the only basis of pensions has been superseded in the 
broader humanitarianism of our times. Pensions to judicial 
officers, as in some states, do not proceed upon that harsh 
principle, nor does the national gratitude that provides for the 
soldier’s widow and orphans. They proceed rather upon 
other principles, and it is to these and not to the primitive 
rule that we appeal. But injuries are incurred in the line of 
school duty. An entire breaking down of health not infre- 
quently occurs. After twenty or thirty, or more years of poor- 
ly paid service the teacher has given more than an equivalent 
and has earned a pension. Herein lies a difference: A pen- 
sioned soldier, policeman, or fireman may have been disabled 
before rendering actual service. He is pensioned, not for what 
he has done, but because of his noble will to do, and because 
of the injury incurred in his attempt to do it. 

“ A woman who adopts teaching as her life work is practi- 
cally debarred from marriage under peril of losing her posi- 
tion. Denied her right to fulfil her destiny by this unpleasant 
alternative, with earnings insufficient to enable her to accum- 
ulate anything for her future maintenance, what shall she do 
in that dismal to-morrow that must find her aged, penniless, 
and childless? Her married sisters have grown-up sons and 
daughters “to be leant on and walked with,’ but she is 
alone and poor. Since the public demands celibacy of its fe- 
male teachers, and not of its male teachers, and the former are 
deprived of the natural protectors that insure other women 
and men against neglect in their old age, the public should 
make it up to women teachers in pensions or higher salaries; 
higher even than are paid to men, in order that these single 
women may themselves provide for their lonely old age. This 
view is not so absurd as custom misleads people to think. 
German writers express surprise at the numerical disparity be- 
tween male and female teachers in American schools, but note 


that the states having a preponderance of male teachers are 
not those which have the most effective educational system. 
They cite Arkansas, with 68.5 per cent. of male teachers, as 
being far behind Massachusetts, with 90.91 per cent. of female 
teachers. Dr. Schlee accepts as a general truth that “the fur- 
ther the American school system develops the more the fe- 
male teachers predominate.” President Warren of Boston 
university, remarks: “If this be true it may quite possibly 
have a sociological and pedagogical significance not yet gen- 
erally recognized.”"—From “ Teachers’ Pensions—the Story 
of a Women’s Campaign,” by Elizabeth A. Allen, in June 
“ Review of -Reviews.” 
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School Equipment. 


Under this head are given practical suggestiuns concerning aids to teach- 
ing and arrangement ot school libraries, and descriptions of new material 
for schools and colleges. It is to be understood that all notes of school 
supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid adver- 
tisements are admitted. School boards, superintendents, ana teachers will 
find many valuable notes from the educational supply market, which will 
held them to keep up with the advances made in this important field. 

Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Zdstor of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, 6: East gth street, New Xork city, 





Artificial Slate. 


The following preparation applied to pasteboard or celluloid 
will make an excellent artificial slate, says the “ Scientific 
American: Dissolve four ounces shellac in one quart alcohol; 
add lampblack, 6 drachms; ultramarine blue, 1 drachm> 
pumice stone, powdered, 3 ounces; rottenstone, powdered, 
2 ounces. Have the board dry and free from grease. Sodium 
silicate, diluted with water and colored with lamp black, sus- 
pended in a little of the silicate, makes an excellent slating. 





The Aplanatic Magnifier. 


The Aplanatic Magnifier is composed of four lenses, which 
are arranged in two achromatic systems, one at each end of 
the tube. The curvature of these lenses, and the refracting in- 
dex of the glasses of which they are composed are so calcul- 
ated as to give a high power of magnification, great brilliancy 
of definition, and almost total absence of color. That is, the 
systems are as nearly achromatic as it is possible to make such 
glasses. Owing to the fact that special machinery has been 
devised for the manufacture of this lens, it is possible to fur- 
nish, for $1.00, a lens which is the equal of a $5.00 one. The 
lenses are ground in the most careful manner, and the curv- 
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very heavy insulating tube, upon which is wound the primary 
coil. This is also covered by a heavy insulating tube, and the 
secondary is wound over this in several sections. The insula- 
tion is very heavy, and the sections are separated by heavy, 
hard rubber, and solid mica half an inch thick. The coil is 
placed in a substantial box which is made to contain oil, the 
oil offering the highest possible insulation, in addition to that 
which is placed upon the coil itself. The discharge terminals 
are brought up outside the box. The accessories to the coil 
are a condenser, a vibrating contact breaker, in which the con- 
tact is broken under water, a Crookes tube of approved de- 
sign, a fluoroscope with 6x7-inch screen, together with revers- 
ing switch and wire, etc. The coil will give a constant 
stream of 12-inch sparks, and may be worked up to as high as 
14-inch sparks without strain. 

This coil can be used for the highest class of x-ray work, 
including the taking of radiographs through any portion of 
the body, and is well adapted for laboratories, hospitals, sur- 
geons, and physicians. 





Thompson’s Improved School and College Lantern. 


This apparatus is novel in design and construction, inas- 
much as provision has been made for the use of oil lamps 
lime light burners, high candle power incandescent electric 
lamps, and arc lamps, each interchangeable with the other. 

The arc lamp, as shown in the illustration, is so con- 
structed that the carbons are brought together at an angle 
of 90 degrees, the result being an increase of from twenty 
to twenty-five per cent. in volume of light over lamps con- 
structed with carbons in the perpendicular form. This 
difference in the volume of light is particularly noticeable 
when using the lamps on the alternating system. The lamp 


is specially designed for use in connection with optical pro- 
jection, and its many advantages must be apparent to those 
who have made a study of such work. 


In the first place, 





THE APLANATIC MAGNIF'IFR. 


ature has been calculated with as much care as for an expen- 
sive lens. These lenses are not cemented together, but are 
held by a spring arrangement; this is an advantage over 
triplet lenses which are cemented, as there is no balsam to 
crystallize or crack. The glasses can be taken entirely apart 
and cleaned, and so long as the magnifier is not broken it can 
be kept in order without the aid of an optician. 

The manufacturers are George L. English & Co., 46 East 
12th street, New York. 





The Inductorium. 


The Inductorium, or induction coil, is made in the same 
general way as ordinary induction coils, except that the plan 











THE INDUCTORIUM. 


of winding differs from all other coil de. T i i i 
gate dscn Ghee “ a o. gua The slide carrier and bellows of the lantern are detachable at 


IMPRROVED SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LANTERN, 


the upper, or horizontal carbon, when once adjusted in the 
optical center of the lens remains constantly in that position 
thus allowing the arc to burn always at the optical center. 
They may be used on either the direct or alternating system 
of lighting, a double set of gears being provided with each 
lamp. Every lamp is tested for fifty amperes, or five times 
the usual amount of current passed, and the insulation will 
stand five hundred volts without injury. The metal hood 
which nearly surrounds the arc answers a double purpose 
because it excludes all light from the room and absorbs the 
heat and dissipates the same to other points than the con- 
densing lenses. Peep holes in these hoods covered with 
mica enable the operator to examine the arc at all times. 





the point of contact with the condensing lenses, thus pro- 
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viding space for the introduction of the microscope and 
attachment, vertical attachment with lenses, water cells, etc., 
for chemical and physical laboratory use. 

The whole apparatus is finely finished in) nickel, with 
burnished brass trimmings, and the general construction, 
is such that with ordinary care it should last a lifetime. 

Illustrated circular and full particulars will be mailed on 
application, by the inventors and manufacturers, A. T. Thomp- 
son & Co., 26 Bromfield street, Boston, Mass. 





Non-Flammable Wood. 


An invention has been made by which wood can be ren- 
dered a perfect protection from fire. It is treated by a simple 
and inexpensive process, known only to the owners of the se- 
cret and the patents. A comprehensive test was recently made 
at Millbank, Eng., by firing two small buildings, one erected 
of the non-flammable wood, the other of ordinary timber. The 
frame and covering of both buildings were of pine and the 
interiors were finished with ash, oak, birch, and mahogany, 
the panels being left wide apart so that the interior walls 
formed a perfect lattice-work through which the flames might 
play. Both roofs were shingled in the ordinary manner. In 
the house built of treated timber was placed a large pine chest 
containing several hundred booklets bound in leather. The 
two houses were fired simultaneously. In twenty minutes the 
untreated building was a heap of ashes. The building of the 
untreated wood was charred in a few places, but structurally it 
was uninjured. The wooden box, which had been inside, was 
opened, and the booklets were distributed among the specta- 
tors. absolutely unharmed. 

The fortunate owners of the secret and patents of this great 
invention are the Non-Flammable Wood Syndicate, Limited, 
the principal officers of which are Mr. Edwin Marshall-Fox, of 
New York and London; Mr. Albert Vickers, and Mr. J. W. 
Hughes; all gentlemen prominent in the iron and steel world. 


The Crowell Physical Apparatus. 


This apparatus makes possible a complete laboratory at a 
minimum cost. It is adapted both for qualitative and quanti- 
tative work, sufficient in kind and extent, for the needs of any 
secondary school. 
































Fig. 1 shows the cabinet, which at once provides a definite 
place for every piece used in the entireset, andisa working table 
upon which to set up the various machines constructed out of 
these parts. It also contains an electric battery with binding posts 
at E, a compression tank, from which water can be drawn 
through the pantry-cock, A. and air through C. The pump B. 
is for both air and water. D is a pressure-gauge. This ar- 
rangement renders the set usable in any room in any building 
without extra plumbing. Itis desirable, however, when good water 
pressure is available, to connect with the regular water pipes. 
The numbers upon the drawer fronts show the pieces con- 
tained therein. Fig. 2 shows how the parts are arranged in 
a single drawer. The compartments are carefully lined with 
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felt, so that each piece is perfectly protected. The 241 differ- 
ent pieces stowed in this cabinet would, at first thought, seem 
a hopeless chaos, but the plan of numbering each piece, the 
place into which it fits, and the front of the drawer, since the 
parts are called for by number in the directions for experi- 
ments, renders the whole matter as simple as a dictionary with 





marginal index. 









































Fig. 2. 
Figs. 3 to 11 show a few of the experimental machines that 
can be constructed from these parts. Fig. 3 is a small force- 
pump; fig. 4, a double-action force-pump run by a water mo- 






















tor, with belt gearing to reduce the speed; fig. 5, a steam en- 
gine, designed to be operated by compressed air. The num- 
bering of parts upon these figures correspond with the drawer 
numbers. A _ careful comparison will show how the same 
pieces occur in the different combinations. 

Figs. 6 to 11 represent a set of electrical devices constructed 
from a comparatively small number of parts. The telegraph 
sounder; electric bell, electric motor, and dynamo are con- 
structed in turn upon the same base, and use the same field 
coils (120), which in turn form th eprimary of the induction coil 
shown in fig. 11.. The motor shown in figs. 8 and 9 has two 
types of armature; the drum (186) and the gramme-ring (188), 
and the dynamo in fig. 10 has a third type, the shuttle (187). 
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Fig. 8. 


The shuttle has two adjustable collectors (104 and 105) by 
which the current may be made, alternating or direct, as de- 
sired. The dynamo is run by the water motor, as shown in 
the cut, or it may be driven with equal advantage by the steam 
engine, shown in fig. 5. Fig. 9 shows the motor so placed 
that the armature is in a vertical position. By placing a paper 
with iron filings over the pole pieces and armature, the mag- 
netic field may easily be studied while the machine is run- 
ning. 

These few illustrations will give some idea of the possibili- 
ties of combination of these parts. 

For further information, address the Crowell Apparatus 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Model ot the Earth. 


This globe is a valuable aid to geographical study, as it 
conveys to students the proper ideas of the reliefs and 
depressions of the earth’s surface. It gives the solid earth 
as it would appear if all the water were removed, thus show- 
ing the beds of the oceans, and the forms of the continents 
below water, as well as at the sea level. 


THE JONES MOD L OF THE EARTH, 


“The Model” shows such peculiarities of the ocean bed, 
as the central ridge which traverses the basins of the North 
and South Atlantic, the banks of Newfoundland, the plateau 
which is the bed of the North sea, the rise of the bed of 
the Arctic basin from a depth of 15,900 off the coast of 
Greenland to only 162 feet at Bering strait, and the differ- 
ing beds of the Gulf of Mexico and Caribbean and Mediter- 
ranean seas. It shows in the bed of the Pacific great sub- 
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Fig. 11, 


marine plateaus which at places approach within 600 feet of 
the surface, also areas of great depression such as the great 
trough east of the chain of islands between Kamtchatka and 
Japan, where the profound depth of 27,900 feet was found 
by the U. S. Ship Tuscarora. It shows that the bottoms 
of some seas are thousands of feet above the great ocean 
bed, as for instance the bed of the sea of Okhotsk, which is 
27,300 feet above the deeper part of the great trough east 
of it. Further, that many of the islands rise from depths 
of about 18,000 feet, forming isolated mountains sprung from 
the bed of the ocean, while more, usually a number of islands, 
are bound together at varying depths below the surface, etc. 

The results of all great exploring expeditions are embodied 
in this globe, and it shows the ocean beds according to the 
latest and highest authorities. The vertical configurations 
are from standard authorities and the latest explorations. 
The elevations and general topography of North America 
are as given by the United States and Canadian surveys. 

The scale of height is forty times the scale of distance. 
The highest mountain, Mt. Everest is about a half-inch in 
height, and stands for 697,000 half inches, or 5% miles, 
while the half inch horizontal measurement stands for more 
than 29,000,000—about 232 miles. 

Model No. 1 is made of copper, No. 2 is of a substantial 
and durable composition. Both models are made from the 
same casts, and have the same mountings, swivel stand, and 
copper finished meridian. The size is 20 inches in diameter. 

The globe has a prominent place in the map ruom of the 
Royal Geographical society of London. It is in use in 
Cornell university, and in many schools of various forms 
and grades. 

The A. H. Andrews Company, 300-304 Wabash avenue, 
Chicago, are the manufacturers. 


The Biopticon. 


This is a new apparatus for animated photography and 
projection. Used as a camera, it makes perfect negatives, 
full of minute detail, and capable of the highest magnification. 
It is only fifteen inches in height, and weighs 27 pounds, 
which makes it convenient for tourists. The bobbins carry 
500 feet of film, sufficient to take an animated picture of 
four minutes’ duration at the rate of 30 per second. If de- 


THE BIOPTICON AS A CAMERA. 


sired, the bobbins may be adapted to carry a much larger 
quantity. 
Used for projection, the Biopticon is free from flicker and 
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vibration, and does not tear or scratch the film. It may be 
operated either by hand or by a motor, with smoothness, 
and without noise. The pictures succeed one another at a 
speed of from 15 to 50 per second, as desired. The pro- 


THE BIOPTICON USED FOR PROJECTION, 


jections are sharp and brilliant, and do not fatigue the eyes. 

The price of the biopticon, including Dallmeyer lens, 
hand regulating arc lamp, and tripod, which is used both 
for photographing and projecting, is $325. Without attach- 
ment for photographing, $300. Address E. & H. T. Anthony, 
591 Broadway, New York. 


Complete Electric Railway. 


This is an educational toy, designed to show the motor 
power of electricity. It consists of a car 7 inches long, and 
4 in height, weighing one pound, and a track three feet in di- 
ameter, of a two-inch gauge. The battery is a zinc-carbon 


one, using bichromate of potash and sulphuric acid solution. 
The motor is made for a battery current only, and an elec- 
tric light current should not be used. 
If storage batteries are not available, any form of closed cir- 
cuit or dry battery may be used. 
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ELECTRIC RAILWAY, 


The zincs and carbons should be removed from the solution 
when not in use, and the zincs should be rubbed with mercury 
occasionally to prevent local action. All moving parts, includ- 
ing rails and the commutator of motor, must be oiled fre- 
quently to insure easy running. 

The chemicals used with this electric railway are very cheap 
and may be obtained at any drugstore. The zincs, as they are 
consumed, may be purchased at any hardware store. If de- 
sired, they may be obtained from the nearest electric supply 
dealer, or will be mailed by the manufacturer for ten cents per 
set of three. Extra parts mailed to any part of the United 
States or Canada, on receipt of the following prices: 

Commutators, 20 cents each; trolleys, 10 cents each; 
brushes, 10 cents per set (2); extra trail car, same style as 
motor car, but without motor, $1.25. Address Thomas Hall 
& Son, 19 Bromfield street, Boston, Mass. 


Forms of Actual Business. 


“The Practice System of Business Training” was devised 
to give the learner practice in the forms of actual business. It 
familiarizes the pupil with the nature, form, and use of the 
various papers employed in conducting ordinary mercantile 
operations; second, by keeping an accurate record of the 
business transactions represented by these vouchers, to teach 
each pupil, through practice, the correct principles and meth- 
ods of keeping books by double-entry; third, by having con- 
stantly before the pupil the best examples of modern business 
penmanship, which he is expected to imitate and diligently ap- 
ply in practice, to aid him in acquiring an acceptable hand 
writing. The work is not to be done hurriedly, in order that 
the student may thoroughly understand each step and gain a 
good knowledge of business forms. There is,no doubt this 
will be the result of the work, if it is carefully performed. 
Ruled journal, ledger, etc., are provided. (Williams & 
Rogers, Rochester, N. Y., and Chicago, III.) 
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Books. 


It is a great satisfaction to be able to name the flowers and 
plants that we see during our rambles through fields and 
woods. It is more satisfaction to be able to describe them 
and tell something of their habits. The labor of acquiring 
a fair knowledge of botany, however, prevents most people 
from ever attaining it. A book that greatly lessens the labor 
is ‘ Familiar Flowers of Field and Garden,” by F. Schuyler 
Mathews. He introduces one to many familiar flowers, and 
supplements the introduction with, friendly gossip based on 
personal experience. Special care has been taken to name the 
colors correctly. He begins in April and describes the flowers 
that bloom, month by month, up to and including November. 
The text is liberally interspersed with drawings by the author. 
There is also a systematical index and floral calendar. It is a 
good book to take along when leaving for the summer vaca- 
tion. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


It may sound strange to describe a school text-book as 
charming, but this word chracterizes exactly the new “ Finch 
Primer,” published by Ginn & Company last month—it is a 
charming little book. The author has succeeded admirably 
in carrying out the ideas which, as she explains in the preface, 
guided her in the preparation of the book. It is a systematical- 
ly-constructed, carefully-graded primer, based upon sound 
educational principles. It considers the environment of the 
child at the different seasons of the year, and is designed to 
inculcate a love of home, of country, of nature, and kindness 
to animals. The lessons it presents are simple, and connected 
with conversational, objective language work, such as appeals 
directly to the child. 











SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION FROM FINCH PRIMER. 


The book is profusely illustrated, many of the pictures be- 
ing photographed in color from life by a new process, which 
gives results exactly true to nature. The horse-chestnut is re- 
markably good, as are the robin and the dandelion; in fact, it is 
difficult to select the best of these photographs, since all are so 
very good. 

Typographically, the book is a work of art. It is so attrac- 
tive and helpful that it cannot fail to make reading a pleasure. 
The vertical writing is used alone at first; then the words are 
written and the printed word placed beneath, and finally print 
is used alone. 

Miss Adelaide V. Finch, the author of the primer, is one of 
the brightest, most enthusiastic, and most successful teachers 
in the country. She has addressed many educational meet- 
ings, and has taught in summer schools. Hosts of friends 
and all who are interested in the education of little children 
will welcome this helpful “ Finch Primer.” (Ginn & Co., 
Boston, 30 cents; postpaid, 35 cents.) 


A reading book of botany; how strangely that announce- 
ment would have seemed to readers thirty years ago. Things 
have changed very much since then, and now it is universally 
recognized that the younger pupils can become acquainted 
with the elements of science while learning the art of reading. 
“The Plant World,” compiled by Frank Vincent, is such a 
reading book made up of selections from the best writers on 
popular science interspersed with verse by Thomson, Shelley, 
Longfellow, Mrs. Hemans, Moore, and Whittier. It is a most 
attractive little book, made more so by the full-page, half-tone 
parse of trees and plants. (D. Appleton & Co., New 

ork. 
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There is no doubt that the development of kindly sentiments 
toward animals has a powerful influence in elevating the 
moral character. The truth of the assertion that the just man 
is merciful to his beast is observed every day. The getting of 
children into the habit of kindness to animals may be greatly 
aided by the use of the little book on “ Heart Culture,” by 
Emma G. Page, organizer and lecturer for the National De- 
partment of Mercy. It contains stories of various animals, 
such as birds, cats, dogs, etc., with which children are familiar, 
with questions to help enforce the moral lessons and fix the 
facts in the mind. The book is tastefully gotten up and has 
numerous illustrations. (The Whitaker & Ray Co., San 
Francisco.) 


One of the most attractive books for supplementary reading 
lately published is the “ Geographical Reader,” by Frank G. 
Carpenter, the noted traveler. The reader is made to accom- 
pany Mr. Carpenter on his travels, taking ship with him at 
Vancouver, visiting first Japan, and then proceeding to the 
several Asiatic countries in turn. It is a close, intelligent, 
sympathetic survey of the customs, commerce, religions, gov- 
ernment, and surroundings of the various races of the oldest 
and most interesting countries in the world. Geography is 
thus studied from its human side. The interest and effective- 
ness of the book is greatlyenhanced by the illustrations, which 
are found on almost every page. They are remarkably good 
half-tone reproductions from photographs taken by the author 
on the ground. The work is also supplied with a number of 
clear, well executed maps of Asia and all its countries. 
(American Book Co., New York. 60 cents.) 


It is a pity that disagreements among the sects have caused 
the almost total banishment of Bible reading from the public 
schools. Its sublime moral teaching, its grand poetry, and 
its instructive history have been the inspiration of writers in 
all ages; our literature is full of scriptural allusions. It 
has heen the belief of many that selections could be made 
from its pages which could be read in school without arous- 
ing the old opposition. The volume of “ Bible Readings 
for Schools,” by State Superintendent Schaeffer, of Pennsyl- 
vania, has been complied with rare judgment. He has 
selected the most appropriate and inspiring passages of the 
Old and New Testaments, and arranged them conveniently 
for school use. The type is large and clear, and the selections 
are printed in paragraphs as other literature would be. 
collection of forty-eight narrative readings gives the chief 
Bible stories from the Creation to the shipwreck of St. Paul 
This is followed by some of the great parables, by sayings and 
discourses, selected psalms, passages from the Proverbs, 
Prophets, and portions of scripture relating more especially 
to moral precept. The book is thus admirably adapted either 
for the special use of the teacher or as a class reader. (Amer- 
ican Book Co., New York. Linen, 12mo., 217 pp., 35 cents.) 


Dr. F. V. N. Painter’s “Introduction to American Litera- 
ture,” which has lately been issued, is intended as a compan- 
ion volume to the same author’s “ Introduction to English 
Literature,” whose excellent features have met the approval of 
critics in all parts of the country. The author aims to intro- 
duce the pupil to the study of literature; that is, of the works 
of the authors, not merely to biographies of the writers and 
criticisms of their productions. He has, however, given 
sketches of the leading writers with considerable fulness, to- 
gether with a critical estimate of their works, and a list of 
other writers of less note. The style is concise and polished. 
He divides ourliterary history into first colonial period, second 
colonial period, first national period, and second national 
period, and each is preceded by a general historical survey. 
The list of illustrative selections, both prose and poetry, is ex- 
tensive and well provided with notes, explanatory and other- 
wise. (Leech, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston, New York, and 
Chicago.) 


From far Australia comes an “ Elementary German Gram- 
mar,” by Carl Drews and George G. Newman, two practical 
teachers. This is a small book, and in that lies one of its 
merits. The matter is brief and contains the essentials of the 
grammar, together with exercises. (W. K. Thomas & Co., 
printers, Adelaide.) 


The chief features of “ Smith’s Educational System of Inter- 
medial Penmanshrip ” are the intermedial slant, round hand and 
minimum shade, legibility, grace and beauty of form, facility 
of execution, pictures illustrating copies, and significant copy 
sentences. The lowest book is the “Illustrated Writing 
Primer,” which is intended for a busy-work book or for 
pastime work in writing in grades immediately above the 
kindergarten. It includes the entire writing scale of both 
alphabets with a good stock of words and sentences adapted 
to low primary grades. The “Short Course” consists of 
four numbers which continue the work done in the primer, 
giving longer words and practice in phrases and the use of 
capitals, spelling exercises, practice in letter writing, etc. 
Many of the copies are illustrated. In the “ Regular Course” 
there are eight numbers which begin with analysis of letters, 
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later on proceeding to words and sentences. Spelling and 
business forms are given much attention, and some of the 
copies touch upon history, literature, science, and geography, 
The work is not then merely mechanical; these features lend 
an interest not usually attached to the writing lesson. The 
books both increase the general culture of the student and 
lay the foundation for a business course. (The H. P. Smith 
Publishing Co., 11 East 16th street, N. Y.) 


“ Elementary Physics,” by Elroy M. Avery, Ph. D., LL.D., 
is intended to meet the wants of schools that cannot give to 
the study the time required for the completion of the author's 
larger work, and yet demand a book that is accurate and “ up 
to date.” Especial care has been taken to provide simple 
teaching experiments that do not require expensive appar- 
atus, and a good supply of well-adapted laboratory exercises, 
Instead of memorizing the text, as was formerly done, the stu- 
dent gets his knowledge by making experiments and working 
out problems. The book has an abundance of illustrations. 
Much of the matter is entirely new, and some of the apparat- 
us described was designed especially for it. (Sheldon & Co., 
New York and Chicago.) 


“Vertical Round Hand Writing Books” is the name given 
to the series prepared by H. W. Shaylor. As the name sug- 
gests, the copies given in these books are round: hand, and 
the writing is intended to be reproduced at a good degree of 
speed, thus making vertical writing meet the demands of bus- 
iness. Therefore, the arm movement is used; indeed, the 
round writing could not be produced in any other way. As 
any one can see, such writing is much more legible than the 
angular or slanting style. The seven numbers beginning at 
individual letters progress gradually to words and sentences, 
Directions for position of body and formation. of letters, also 
movement exercises and business forms, are given on the 
cover. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


For discipline, as well as practical benefit, the study of 
bookkeeping certainly has great value. It has been found 
that pupils learn business forms through school practice as 
well as they do through actual business, if sufficient practice 
is given.. Hence, the preparation of “ Elementary Book- 
keeping and Business Forms,” by Judson Wade Shaw, A. M. 
The subject is learned in the system here given by examples, 
and by the writing and endorsing of notes, bank checks, and 
drafts, the writing of orders, telegrams, due bills business let- 
ters, etc. The method adopted in this book is in accord with 
that pursued in those schools where the author found the 
most efficient and satisfactory work done in this branch of 
study. The language has been made plain so that the younger 
pupils can readily undertsand it; and the examples are short, 
as they have been found to be most effective. Blank invoice 
and sales book, ledger, day or note book, cash and bill book, 
and blank forms, embracing blank bill heads, notes, bank 
checks, receipts, rent receipts, drafts, orders, money orders, 
etc., accompany the text-book. (D. C. Heath & Co., Boston.) 


Educational Articles in Reviews and Magazines. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


June.—The Lock Step of the Public School. 
Shearer, superintendent of schools, Elizabeth, 


By William J. 


May. —Art in the Public Schools. By Mrs. Sarah W. Whit- 


man. 
JUNE FORUM. 
The Futility of the Spelling Grind. II. By Dr. J. M. Rice. 
JUNE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

Teachers’ Pensions—The Story of a Woman’s 
By Elizabeth A. Allen. 

Defective Eyes in American Children. 
port. 


Campaign. 
By Dr. Frank AIlI- 


JUNE SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


Undergraduate Life at Princeton—Old and New. By James 
W. Alexander. 


MAY POPULAR SCIENCE, 
Sources of the New Psychology. By E. W. Scripture. 
MAY COSMOPOLITAN. 


Modern Education. 


By President Gilman, president Johns 
Hopkins university. 


JUNE ARENA, 


The Children of the Other Half. 
Swarthmore college. 


MAY FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

Degrees for Women at Cambridge. By J. F. Tanner. 
MAY NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

The Speech of Children. By S. S. Buckham. 
MAY WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


By Prof. I. W. Hull, 


Practicing the Goose-Step in Education. Joseph J. Davies. 
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Senor Palma, head of the Cuban junta in New York city, 
lately visited Secretary of State Sherman by invitation. This 
is the first time that a representative of the junta has been so 
recognized. A scheme for the purchase of Cuba by the Cu- 
bans was discussed. It is believed that a satisfactory arrange- 
ment can be made, at least on the part of the Cubans, if the 
price is not too high. 

Japan may now be called a gold standard country, as the 
law will go into effect next October. It fixes the ratio be- 
tween the metals at 32 to 1 and stops free coinage of silver. It 
compels the government to withdraw all silver yen, which 
corresponds with our dollar, on Aug. 1. Silver will only be 
used for subsidary coin, of which the fifty-cent piece will be 
the highest in value. 

The Marquis Ito, Japan’s greatest statesman, has arrived in 
America, on his way to attend the queen’s jubilee. He has 
been closely identified with Japanese affairs during the past 
forty years. In that time Japan has shaken off the sleep of 
centuries and become the most progressive nation in the East. 
Ito has been one of the principal ones to bring this great 
change to pass. As a youth, his restlessness for knowledge 
caused him to run away from home. He suffered the hard- 
ships of a common sailor in order to get to England and gain 
an insight into Western progress. He played an important 
part in the restoration in 1868; he guided the Japanese ship 
of state during the late Chinese war, and he aided in the pac- 
ification of Formosa. He is the trusted adviser of the em- 
peror. Marquis Ito favors the enlargement of the franchise, 
and is opposed to a protective tariff. He says that Japan will 
not annex Hawaii, the principal reason being that she does 
not want it. 

Commander Booth-Tucker has been convicted of maintain- 
ing a nuisance at the Salvation Army headquarters in Four- 
teenth street, New York. The nuisance consisted in conduct- 
ing meetings with the aid of a brass band, etc., according to 
the well-known Salvation Army methods. The commander 
claims that this is a blow, through the Salvation Army, at 
church liberty, and that it gives an excuse for every court in 
the country to persecute his organization. The case will be 
appealed. 

The United States circuit court has decided that the South 
Carolina dispensary law is unconstitutional and void, so far as 
it forbids the importation and sale of liquors by the citizens of 
the state. The object of the law is to give the state a monop- 
oly of the importation of liquors for sale. The importation 
of liquors cannot be prohibited, for that would be an interfer- 
ence with interstate commerce; it does assume, however, that 
imported liquors shall not be sold. The court holds that the 
right to import involves and includes the right to sell. 


The news comes from Montana that Cheyenne Indians have 
murdered a sheepherder, and that the settlers are arming. A 
Carlisle graduate, known as “ Badger,” stood in front of the 
troops that were sent to preserve order, and defiantly shouted 
that he was one of the murderers. The settlers:say that some- 
thing must be done for their protection, as they are not safe 
so long as a single Indian is off the reservation. It is said the 
Cheyennes have sent for the Siox to come and help them. 


Spelling Reform in the N. E. A. 


The spelling reformers will take new courage at the recent 
action of the department of superintendence of the N. E. A. 
In February last a resolution was passed to the effect that 
“in publishing the proceedings of his and future meetings 
of this department, until otherwise ordered, the secretary 
of the association is hereby directed to use such simplified 
spelling as may be fixed upon by the following committee: 
Dr. W. T. Harris, Supt. Soldan, St. Louis, Supt. Balliet, 
Springfield, Mass.” The committee recommends the following 
changes: program (programme); tho (though); altho 
(although); thoro (thorough); thorofare (thoroughfare); 
thru (through); thruout (throughout); catalog (catalogue); 
prolog (prologue); decalog (decalogue); demagog (dema- 
gogue); pedagog (pedagogue). 

The recommendations of this committee will doubtless be 
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brought before the board of directors at the Milwaukee meet- 
ing, with the view of securing approval of the proposed 
changes for all publications of the N. E. A. 


A Sloyd Exhibit. 


Boston, Mass. — The sloyd training schools on North 
Bennet street gave an exhibit of work, May 28. Beginning 
at the office, the visitor inspected the original models 
made by normal students. Here also were the educational 
periodicals, pictures of the various courses, working draw- 
irgs and projections, and a library of pedagogical literature 
and text-books. At one side of the office were various 
models for grammar grades and a normal course of 31 models 
illustrative or a woman’s first work with tools. There 
is also a series of models from Sweden. 

One exhibit consisted of spontaneous creations in wood 
by very young children. One Italian boy had made a mar- 
ionette that was very creditable work. 

In the high school department was an exhibit of the work 
of Latin school boys who came voluntarily to the school 
twice a week. In one corner was a little bench containing 
the work of the wonderful deaf, dumb, and blind boy, Tommy 
Stringer. It showed excellent development, beginning with 
a crude foot rest and ending with a box which would do 
credit to a boy possessed of ail his faculties. 

As Mr. Larsson says: 

“Sloyd does not stand for a fixed course of models or 
exercises, but is a growth. It necessitates a constant study 
of existing needs and readiness to adapt tools, materials, 
and objects to such needs.” 


Organization of Sectional Boards. 


Philadelphia, Pa——The presidents and secretaries of the 38 
sectional public school boards met May 21 to consider the ad- 
visability of forming a permanent organization to promote har- 
monious action. 

Dr. Walter W. Roach, secretary of the board of the twenty- 
ninth section, and one of the leading spirits in promoting the 
present movement, summarized some questions needing set- 
tlement, as follows: “The election of good teachers, regard- 
less of influence or of the section of the city in which they re- 
side; the abolition of the system of half-time; the control of 
school property; provision for mentally deficient children; the 
disposition of incorrigible children.” 

In the absence of adjustable seats, some provision should 
be made to seat children according to their size. At present 
all in one room have the same size, and the result is that many 
cases of curvature of the spine develop. 


Eyesight of School Children. 


In a practical article on “ Defective Eyesight in School 
Children,” in the June “ Review of Reviews,” Dr. Frank All- 
port calls attention to the need of studying the environment 
of school children, with regard to its influence upon their 
eyes: 

“In the structure of the school building, as few obstacles to 
vision as may be should be permitted: ample illumination, 
whether natural or artificial, should be had from the left side 
of the desks; the desks themselves should be of such sizes as 
to permit the pupils’ feet to rest firmly upon the floor; they 
should be provided with comfortable backs and slightly slant- 
ing tops, the latter placed at such distances from the eyes as to 
render sight easy without the close approximation of books; 
the blackboards, maps, etc., should be so situated as to be 
readily seen; an erect style of handwriting, less irksome to the 
eye than slanting characters, should be taught; and frequent 
changes of study or intervals of intermission should be se- 
cured, so as to avoid the harmful effects of continuous work 
of one kind.” 

A plan put in practice in Minneapolis is described, which 
consists in training school principals so that they may be able 
to detect eye disorders, and notify parents that a competent 
authority should be consulted. 

“In the city of Minneapolis, with the earnest co-operation 
of Prof. C. M. Jordan, superintendent of the public schools 
of that city, the eyes of 23,040 school children have been satis- 
factorily examined by the principals, after due instruction by 
the superintending oculist. Among this number, 7,293 de- 
fectives have been found, and largely beneficial results have 
already followed. 

“The method is briefly as follows: An oculist is to be 
appointed by the board of education, whose duty it shall be 
to lecture to the principals upon the elementary facts in ocular 
anatomy, physiology, and hygiene, and upon the uses and ap- 
plication of the test types, etc., making a practical demonstra- 
tion of the method upon some fifty pupils. 

“The principals shall thereafter annually report their work 
to the superintending oculist, who shall submit such state- 
ments, with his conclusions, to the board of education. A 
Snellen test card is provided for every building, with some 
accompanying printed matter. 

“They involve but little expense, which should not exceed 
$75 in a city of 200,000 people.” 
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This matter of appointing teachers late in the sum- 
mer instead of early in the spring must be kept stirring 
until every school board in the United States has 
learned to realize the meanness of it. Happily, the 
number of cities and towns where this outrageous plan 
is still practiced is constantly growing smalier, though 
it is still large. When all school boards understand 
as they should, the injustice tothe teachers of keeping the 
them in suspense through the summer vacation, and 
the dishonesty of using such unbusinesslike methods, 
the whole thing will be stopped. It would be an ex- 
cellent plan if every member of every school board 
would, in his consideration of the teacher in his em- 
ploy, follow the old maxim, “Put Yourself in His 
Place.” 


The time has come when commencements and clos- 
ing exercises are being held in all parts of the country. 
Invitations to attend these delightful occasions arrive 
in every mail. If we could only be North, South, East, 
and West at the same time how gladly would every 
one be accepted! But we can be with the teachers 
and graduates in spirit only; we tend our heartiest 
congratulations to those who are making ready to 
enter upon their practical work in life, and to those 
who by their guidance have helped to prepare these 
young people for that work. 

It is with a feeling almost of envy that we think 
of these young men and women—may they never lose 
the courage, the enthusiasm, and the hope which are 
theirs at this commencement season, and may this 
prove the beginning of a success that shall be greater 
than any hitherto attained. As there has been, we tru- 
ly believe, an advance in school work during this year 
of 1896-7, so may its graduates determine that there 
shall be continued advance as they take their places in 
the ranks of lawyers, physicians, and business men. 
Especially do we wish to express to those who look 
forward to teaching as a profession, our deepest per- 
sonal interest in the career of each and every one. 


The founder of the New York university school of 
pedagogy, Dr. Jerome Allen, is soon to have an endur- 
ing memorial placed in that institution. Already $150 
has been contributed to this end, by appreciative alum- 
ni. The money will be devoted to the purchase of a 
portrait, which will be hung either in the reception- 
room or library of the school or the council-room of 
the university. It is hoped that sufficient money will 
be raised to form a nucleus for a Jerome Allen scholar- 
ship. Those who remember Dr. Allen’s efficient labor 
in initiating the great step in progress which the first 
fully qualified university school of pedagogy repre- 
sents, Owe it to him to aid in this project. 


Every teacher of chemistry knows of several 
serious explosions with hydrogen, and of others 
that might have been serious 
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different conditions. It seems ‘unwise, therefore, 
to expose the student to this danger. The 
experiments with explosive gases should be left 
until the pupils have had several months’ experi- 
ence in laboratory work. The preparation of oxygen 
is somewhat dangerous, and no beginner should be 
trusted with phosphorus. The handling of acids, the 
uses of chlorine and bromine are sufficiently trouble- 
some, without the risk of loss of eyesight on the part of 
the pupil by the use of what is really unsafe. 


A Valuable Lantern Offered as a Prize. 


The School Journal wishes to remind its readers of 
the prize that was offered in the February number for 
the most practical article on “ The Use of the Stereop- 
ticon in Teaching,” the prize to consist of the “ Nor- 
mal School” lantern, made by J. B. Colt & Co., New 
York city. 

Realizing that there are advantages in the use of the 
stereopticon in educational work which can be ob- 
tained in no other way, the purpose of making this un- 
paralleled offer is to encourage experiment in teach- 
ing with its aid. 

There is no study which cannot be simplified and 
rendered interesting by illustration, and this method 
of illustrating is being used more and more. 

The lantern is sold for $100; it is a perfect projector, 
and can be used both for pictorial illustration and for 
simple experiments with comparatively few adjust- 
ments. It has the best quality of condensers and con- 
densing lenses, and there is an incandescent electric 
attachment. If preferred, acetylene gas can be used, 
with burner and hood, in place of the electricity. The 
slide box, the bellows, and the objective support can 
easily be detached for demonstrating experiments in 
optics and other branches of physical science. The 
lantern is readily manipulated, and can be used with 
periect satisfaction in the daytime in a partially dark- 
ened room. 

As it is desired that competitors give a clear and 
concise treatment of the use of the stereopticon in 
teaching, the length of the article is limited to 2,000 
words. Any articles not securing the prize that may 
be helpful to the end desired, will be published in The 
Journal at regular contributors’ rates. All manuscript 


should be sent to the editor of The School Sournal, 61 
East oth street, New York. 


Teachers’ Choice to be Considered. 


Providence, R. I.—Supt. Tarbell has originated a plan by 
which teachers are consulted as to their choice of schools. 
The primary and grammar teachers have been requested to 
send to the city hall a statement of their decision as .to 
whether they prefer to remain for the coming year in the same 
school in which they are now located, or whether they prefer 
a change, and in that case to what grade of school. Of more 
than 500 teachers who replied, between sixty and seventy de- 
sired to change, the reason given in most cases being the long 
distance between their homes and schools. At the superin- 
tendent’s office a list has been prepared in which there is 
placed against each teacher’s name the three choices expressed 
upon her card, and the problem of getting all properly placed 
will be solved in time. 


A Plan Worth Trying Elsewhere. 


Hamilton, Ohio.—Supt. S. L. Rose has interested the head 
masters of the schools of Glasgow, Scotland, in an arrange- 
ment for a system of correspondence between intermediate 
classes of the city schools and the pupils of the corresponding 
grades in Glasgow. Sixteen letters have been received here 
and given to the pupils to answer. The children interested 
are all about 14 years of age, and their enthusiasm cannot fail 
to be of great profit as a means of stimulating the composition 
work, and broadening the general range of knowledge. 
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Summer Travel Guide 


GENERAL EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL. 


Every year a large proportion of the 400.000 teachers of the United States employ the long summer vacation of two months duration in traveling, Last 
summer it centered at Buffalo, N. Y., because of the meeting of the NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. The 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


meets this year at Milwaukee ,Wis., from July 6 to 2: 
made on the sailroads, plus the annual fee to the N, 


The Glens Falls Summer School wil! attract a large number of earnest 
students this year, It begins July 20; continues three weeks. 
The Martha's Vineyara Summer School, at its beautiful seaside resort 
will be a delightful place to visit. Begins July 12—4 weeks, 
ua has a thousand attraciions. Its special course for teachers is 
* becoming very popular. July 3—6 wecks. 
The Various Summer Schools for teachers will be largely pa ronized, 
See special list of them in Tue Journat, also in the Summer Schoo! Number of 
Tue Journat for May x. 


The above are only a few of the numerous points that will attract the readers of Turk Scuoor Journat. 
by consulting this supplement or by writing direct to ine managers, or to the editors, 


It will draw together teachers from all piris of the United States. A One Fare Round Trip Rate is 
.A. Many attractive side trips can be made from there. 


The American Institute of Instruction brings 
a ~ each year. This year at —r- ry 9 to x2. 
he New;York, - Peaseyeveren State Teachers’ Associations held 
in the summer bring together a large re presentation. In addition to these there 
are held nearly 3000 County Teachers’ Institutes, making necessary a very large 
amount of traveling on the part of teachers. 
uropean Tours. An increasing number of teachers visit Europe each year. 
Note the supplement in May rst. JourNaL 
mmer in the Catskills, Adirondacks, Maine Coast or other sea- 
shore places are great favorites with the teachers, 


together several thousand 


Any Special information as to dates will be found 
Enclose stamp for reply. 








Across the Alleghenies to Chicago, 
En Route to the National Educational Associa- 


tion Convention at Milwaukee, Wis. 


Beneath a great high, wide-spreading, graceful arch, you 
stand, through the white grass of which the sunlight filters 
down over lines of long, sleek passenger cars made up into 
trains about to start for various sections of the country. 

You are inthe Jersey City station of America’s greatest rail- 
road—the Pennsylvania. Behind you, across the river, lies the 
metropolis oi the new world—New York; before you, at the 
end of goo miles of glistening steel rails——Chicago. A 
clock above your head tells you that it is 10 A. M., and a time- 
table in your hand informs you that before this hour to-mor- 
row you will have arrived at your Mecca. 

On the route you cross the Passaic river four miles from 
where it empties into Newark bay, and are whirled through the 
city of Newark itself, the first city in point of population and 
wealth in New Jersey. Before Elizabeth is reached you have 
your luncheon before you, but you stop eating for a moment to 
look at what was the first English settlement in the state. 
Rahway, another manufacturing town, flashés by, and then, just 
as you have finished eating, and are thinking about an after- 
luncheon cigar, the Raritan river glimmers beneath you, and 
the train dashes into New Brunswick and out again, giving 
you just a peep at the stately old buildings and verdant campus 
of Rutgers college, which was chartered by King George IIL., 
of England, in 1770,—Queens college then, of course,—and of 
several mills and factories, the roofs of which are on a level 
with the car windows. 

The train is now making good time through level country, 
cultivated by well-to-do, energetic farmers, who send their pro- 
duce to both New York and Philadelphia. Youcatch a glimpse 
of Princeton Junction, and the smoothly-shaven man with 
glasses who sits near to you will tell you, if you ask him, that 
three miles away, at the top of yonder ridge, is Princeton col- 
lege, his alma mater. 

The Trerton of to-day, which you pass, is noted principally 
for its potteries. The Delaware river is crossed in a flash, and 
you have passed into the rich farming and grazing country of 
Bucks county in Pennsylvania. Bristol and a succession of 
smaller villages lying along the west bank of the Delaware 
contain many residences of Phila. business men, who make the 
journey to and from that city daily. Now you begin to notice 
mammoth manufactories, from the tall chimneys of which the 
smoke is pouring,and row after row of small brick houses, with 
white shutters, and low. white doorsteps, and you know by this 
sign that you are in the outlying districts of the city of the 
Quakers. You see Fairmount park, then the silver Schuylkill 
at your feet. Off to your right, rising above the rich foliage, 
you see, as the train thunders over-the bridge which spans the 
river, the surviving relics of the World’s Fair of 1876. The 
city’s z6ological gardens are on your left as your train sweeps 
around a long curve prior to recrossing the river at a point 
farther south,and gliding into the city proper over an elevated 
road similar to that over which you were carried out of Jersey 
City. - 

The magnificent scenery in which the Pennsylvania’s route 
to Chicago is so rich lies for the most part west of Philadel- 
phia. The journey has now really just been commenced, and 
after a stop for luncheon at the Broad street station, you walk 
through the train to the observation car, which is attached to 
the rear end. 

If you have been pleasantly astonished at the elegant and 
complete comfort of the train and its accessories vou are sure 


to be equally amazed at the luxury of this car, designed pri- 
marily for the women passengers, but which is as much yours 
as theirs. The rattan furniture, upholstered in rich velvets, the 
soft carpets, the wide and high windows, slightly bowed, with 
their sumptuous draperies, the writing-desks, and tables, and 
book-shelves, similar to those you have just left in the smoker, 
are but incidents. The chief feature of the car lies beyond these 
in the extreme rear. At first glance, it reminds you of a piaz- 
za upon which this beautiful room opens out, and a piazza 
from which the view is constantly changing. It is as broad as 
the car and equally as deep. There is room upon it for a dozen 
or more chairs. Itssides are protected by the car’s sides, which 
extend out to meet the ornate brass railing that incloses its 
end, and the car’s roof is its canopy. As the train glides out 
once more into the open country, through a landscape that is 
probably more like an English landscape than anything to be 
found elsewhere on the American continent, you notice on 
either hand the picturesque villas and manor houses of many 
of Philadelphia’s wealthiest citizens, who here make their home 
the year round; but from your present position you notice 
something else as well. The road-bed, with its four tracks, 
stretching away behind this fast-flying hotel of yours, is, you 
see, in the most perfect order. You notice,too,that your train 
is protected by the block signal system; to be overtaken and 
run into by a train which follows is a simple impossibility. 
“A wonderful road!” remarks your next neighbor. The 
company not only employ these block signals, which you must 
have observed, but the interlocking switch, which is another 
safeguard, and the air-brake, which, you know, places the 
speed of the train entirely in the hands of the engineman, 
who. from his position in the cab of the locomotive, is best 
fitted to look after it. In the matter of speed,” your neighbor 
continues. “the company is constantly making improvements. 
Years ago it introduced these track tanks,” and as he speaks 
you see beneath you, between the tracks over which you are 
flying, a long, narrow pan of water. “The locomotive,” he 
goes on, “takes up water from these as it goes, without ma- 
terially slacking speed. The heavy rails and the perfect road- 
bed are other adiuncts valuable in this direction; as are 
also the company’s stone bridges. Of late the line of road, 
too, has been very considerably straightened. Curves have 
been taken out and heavy grades lessened. The Pennsylvania, 
you see, considers speed an essential, but always secondary to 


safety. As for the comfort it secures its patrons I need not 
speak. In no hotels in the country can you find more con- 
veniences.” 


Meanwhile you pass through Delaware and Chester and 
Lancaster counties. Presently the Susquehanna river is dis- 
covered on your left, flowing placidly between low-lying 
banks. and then the train rolls smoothly into the station at 
Harrisburg, the capital of the Keystone state. Five miles 
farther on you reach the Kittatinny mountains, the first of 
the Allegheny range. To your right rise gigantic 
ridges sundered by the waters in their passage, but 
leaving numerous rocks in the channel to break the river into 
ranids and fret it into foam. 

Leaving the Susquehanna, the road now follows the 
beautiful blue Juniata in its course through the mountains 
and valleys, until its sources are reached amid the great Alle- 
ghenies. 

After a brief stop at the Altoona station, where dinner is 
served, the giant locomotive at the head of your train begins 
the ascent of the heaviest grade on the line; then you begin 
the circuit of the world-famous Horse-Shoe Curve, the most 
stupendous piece of engineering ever accomplished. As the 
enormous bend, sweeping first north, then curving westward, 
~~ (CONTINUED ON" PAGE 736.) 
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HALF RATES 


LAKE 


Plus $2.00 membership fee via this 





SHORE 


route to Milwaukee and return. 








CHIGAN 
gM Sou THERM 


RAILWALS 


comfort of patrons, speed of trains or punctuality and elegance of service. 


A PLEASANT JOURNEY 


New York, Boston, Buffalo and all points along the New York Central and Boston and Albany R. Rds. to Chicago without 
A fine dining c.r service and nicely furnished, comfortable day cars. 


change. 


PRIVILEGE OF VISIT TO CHAUTAUQUA LAKE 


returning, and those with tickets via the Lake Shore—New York Central Route secure 


PRIVILEGE OF VISIT TO NIAGARA FALLS 


Send for copy of book about trains and route, copy of Lake Chautauqua book, and pamphlet 
of information about National Educational Association tickets to 


on the return journey. 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE SELL TICKETS 
VIA THIS ROUTE. 


PAIS AARIAGAAISAGAASAASAREAAGSSASSGASGSSAASAAAAGSAGSSAASAASIAAaAAAAa 


The Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Ry, is famous as the route of & 
the great fast-mail trains for the U. S. Government ; as the route of the 20 f 
hours trains between Chicago and New York during the World’s Fair t 
in 1893; and as the route which won the world’s record for fast, long-dis- 
tance speed—5r0 miles in 470 minutes 


ey CHIGAN 


Raiw Ave 
No line surpasses it in care and 
via the cities of Buffalo, Erie, Cleveland, Toledo 


and Chicago. An elegant sleeping car service from 


Holders of tickets via this route secure 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 


; 
: 
: 





“Know most of the rooms of thy native country before thou goest over the threshold thereof.’’—Futter. 


HMEALTH AND PLEASURE RESORTS. 


The question, * Where shall we go for health and pleasure?” assumes greater importance each succeeding year with the American public. and the following 
is vivento +ssist those who are in doubt in settling this important point, as well as to show them what a wonderful country lies bet ween the Missouri River anv 


the Pacific Coast, 


Americans go to Europe to see Switzerland and the Rhine, to spend a winter in Italy, to do the Pyrenees and the Alps, to visit the German Spas, the Hig' - 


lands of S.otlund, the Giant’s Causeway of Ireland, and other places ot interest; when right in their own country, 
lakes, and mountains, a1d medicinal springs rivaling the Pool of Bethesda of old; sublime scenery bordering on the 


almost at their doors, are rivers, fores s 
weird and supernatural, 


‘ 


uiet vales and 


delis far excelling those of Europe, or any other portion of the civilized world. These places, too, are easy of access, and it is not necessary to learn a tore un 


language to be able to enjoy them, 


Following up the sentiment so generally expressed nowadays, “* America for scenery,” it is important that every American, native or naturalized, should 
post himself, as a matter of patriotism and pride, on the resources and characteristics of his own country. 
Nowhere on the globe is there to be found such a variety of climate, scenery, and resources as between the Missouri River, or the ninety-sixth mcridian, 


and the Pacific Ocean ; and in this magnificent stretch of count 


are found resorts which can be enjoyed at all seasons of the year. 


The best climate of every 


known country can be found in this area, Here Nature not only equals, but excels, everything that she has done for mankind in other portions of the «lo .e; 
and American enterprise and ski!] have made them accessible to the nations of the earth. r 


To a vast majority ot our people this gr: at country was, until within the last few years, practical! 
and products were opened up to to the world, by the original completion and the later extensions of 


y a sealed book, when its treasures of climate, scenery 


we ve wt ut wt THE UNION PACIFIC, “THE OVERLAND ROUTE.” 





COLORADO SPRINGS. 


Colorado Springs is essentially a home resort. There are more people who have 
summer homes here than in any of the other frequented places in Colorado, 
There are good hotels in abundance and any number of attractive boarding- 
houses; but such is the beauty and salubrity of the place that visitors who 
arrive here make up their minds to stay for the entire season, a d, as the result, 
they gather about them the essentials of home lite and home comfort. 

A few miles distant from Colorado Springs, and connected by an electric 

t eet railway, is enchanted 


MANITOU AND THE GARDEN OF THE GODS. 


Everyone has heard of it, hundreds of thousands have been there, and thou- 
sands more each succeeding summer wend thcir way to this queen of mountain 
resoits. For Manitou possesses a ch :rm which lingers—a magic spell which 
comes unbidden to haunt the traveler who has once rested under her witching 


glances, 
IDAHO SPRINGS, COLORADO. 


Idaho Springs, 7,543 feet above the sea level, is a beautiful place located in 
Clear Creek Canon, colorado. It is reached by the Union Pacific and Union 
Pacific, Denver & Gulf Rys 

In so far as nature equips resorts, Idaho Springs is the finest that the Rocky 
Mountains afford. The heights on either side are not rocky or rugged, but 
verdant and inviting. Sometimes deer are seen wan ering through them, 
almost within sight of the hotels, The Hote!s are good, and socie'y the best. 
Idaho Springs is so near Denver that many families from the Jatter city sum- 
mer here, stopping either at its excellent hotels or at the adjoining cottages. 


GARFIELD BEACH, UTAH. 


Garfield Beach, is eighteen miles from Salt Lake City, Utah, on the shores of 
the Great Salt Lake, and is reached from the east by the Un Pacific & 
Oregon Short Line Rys. It is the only real sand beach on the lake, and is con- 





sidered by many to be the finest in the world, It should be, and will be, the 
great resort of the continent. In the long, sunny days of June, July, August 
and September, the water b comes delightfully warm, much warmer than the 
ocean. It is 2: per cent. salt, while the ocean is only 3 per cent. The water is 
so dense that a person is sustained on its surface indefinitely without effort 
The baths are extremely invigorating. i 


SODA SPRINGS, IDAHO. 


This famous resort has become well known to tourists only within the past 
few years. 

There are thirteen springs within a radius of one-half a mile from the ho:el— 
the first one, 200 feet from the hotel, bubbles from the top of a conical mound. 
Swan Lake, six miles east, is a beautiful sheet of water of unknown depth ; 
Formation Springs, five miles northeast, shows some curious effects of lime 
deposit, p: trifying moss leaves and twigs perfectly. Hooper Spring, one and 
one-half miles distant, is a beauty; but all pale into insignificance before the 
Mammoth Spring. This is five miles from the station, The health-giving pro- 
perties of the waters are widely known, and are recommended by the faculty 
as a specific for indigestion, stomach, and kidney troubles, etc. Springs aear 
the station are strongly tinctured with iron, and are an effectual remedy for 
thin blood, ladies in delicate health, etc. The * Idanha” water is bottled at 
the works about a mile from the station, 


HAILEY, IDAHO. 


Hailey, Idaho, is reached only by the Union Pacific and Oregon Short 

s. One and a half miles from Hailey are the famous Hailey Hot ce 
The ride or walk thither is very pleasant, leading through a picturesque little 
valley, and the location, in a lovely glen in sight of several rich mines, is very 
pleasant. Large volumes of water, of a temperature of tso degrees, and con- 
taining sulpbate of soda, iron, magnesia, sulphur, and other desirable ingre- 


dients, are found in scores of springs. Commodious swimming-baths are 
provided. 




















GOING TO THE CONVENTIONS ? 


BOTH REACHED BY QNE POPULAR LINE. 


: : WES I ~~ SHORE They run agent through slee; ~ con "™ 

Be sure your tickets read via Boston and the East by the FITC 
~, ~ and from Chicago, St. Louis, and ae" was oy 
=—KA === =the WABASH and the N. Y. C. & ST. L. R. R. 


The Meetings are at New York City, June 30th to July 3, New York State Teachers’ 
Convention. At Milwaukee, July 6-9, National Educational Convention. 


BOTH REACHED BY THE THROUGH CAR Wi ES I f I | RE 
“ . > ~, ~ THE NIAGARA FALLS ROUTE. 


Secure Your Tickets via that Line. . . . The Best and the Cheapest. 


This is the only through-car line in existence ducing tie sum ner season running Buffet Drawing-room Cars b-tween Washington 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, Long Branch, New York, Catskill Mountains, Albany, Saratoga, and Lake George. 


WHERE ARE you GOING TO SPEND THE SUMMER? 


Have you given the matter any thought ? The Farmers, the Hotel Keepers, ; No great Railroad in America offers the advantages for summer travel and 
and the West Shore Raitiroad have done it for you. New resorts bave been | enjoyment equal to the West Shore Railroad. Starting from New York 
established near New York and in the Catskill Mountains. (around which are clustered mvure pleasure resorts than any other city in 

the world) paralleling the gran: iest river on the continent, it traverses val- 

An elaborate illustrated book will soon be issued by the West Shore Rail- | leys celebrated in song and story ; reaches many crystal lakes reposiing like 

road giving a long list of Summer Homes and outing places. The work can | gems in their mountain settings ; furnishes access by branches and conn: c- 

be had free on a Prcettoe or by sending eight cents in sta nps (for postage,) | tions to the magnificent forests of the amy af gaa dirondack Mountains, 
to H. B. JaGor, ePE. No, 363 Broadway, New York. terminating at the world’s wonder, Niagara Falls. 








For information as by Rates, Trains, Oa0 apply toany West Shore Ticket 4 ow: o W.E. BROWN, C. < A., Syracuse, N. Y.; 
J.C. KALBFLEISCH, C. P. A.. Rochester, VN. Y.; F J. WOLF#, Ge.’l Agent, Albany, N. 
H, B, JAGOE, G. E. P. A., 363 aoa.” New York. Cc. E, L AMBE KT, Gen’l Passenger Agent, 5 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, 


AMOUS SUMMER RESORTS 


OF COLORADO, 


INCLUDING THE WONDERFUL GOLD MINING CAMPS OF CRIPPLE CREEK AND VICINITY, 
ARE BEST REACHED VIA THE 














“Colorado Short Line,” 


| 
| 














FROM ST. LOUIS OR KANSAS CITY. 


Through Pueblo (the Pittsburg of the West). Elegant through car service to Pueblo, 
Colorado Springs, and: Denver, connecting with the 


Rocky Mountain Routes to the Pacific Coast. 


Weekly Tourist cars from the East to Pacific Coast, without change. Excursion 
Tickets at reduced rates. For descriptive and illustrated matter, rates of fare, and further 
information address the company’s agents or 


WM. E. HOYT, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 391 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


C. G. Warner, Vice-President. W. B. Dopprivce, Gen’l Manager. H.C. Townsenp, Gen'l Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 





ST. LOUIS. 
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President McKinley 
WROTE A FRIEND 


«,. . . Last summer I took a trip from Cleveland 


to Duluth on the ‘Northwest,’ and never did I havea 
more enjoyable vacation. The scenery is superb and 


the vessel a veritable floating palace. . . .” 


The above was written by President McKinley after a trip on the Northern Steamship Company's 
Line. For particulars of this line see page opposite 
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“On Summer Seas” 





What Makes the Tour of the Great Lakes so 
Incomparably Delightful 


{TS NOVELTY — Combining scope of ocean 
travel with interest of a river trip— vastness 
and detail, sea views and landscapes —as by 
no other route. 


ITS EXTENT — Two thousand miles in seven 
restful summer days—an ideal vacation for 
the weary brain or tired body. 


ITS STEAMSHIPS—The Northern Steam- 
ship Company’s steel twin-screw ‘‘ NORTH- 
WEST” and ‘*NORTHLAND,”’ each 386 
feet in length, 5,000 tons, 7,000 horse- 
power — with ample accommodations for 500 
passengers — unsurpassed in construction and 
equipment by anything that floats. 





THEIR SPEED—That of the fastest ocean 
cruisers. 


FOR PASSENGERS ONLY — No freight is 
carried —every conflicting interest sacrificed 
to safety, convenience, and enjoyment. 


LUXURIOUS OUTFIT — Suites of rooms 
(including bath) rivaling in appointment 
those of the most celebrated metropolitan 
hotels—every element of service above re- 
proach—superbly decorated and furnished 
saloons and cabins. 


CUISINE — The perfection of gastronomic art 
applied to choicest and freshest products of 
land and sea—a revelation made doubly wel- 
come by the always appetizing atmosphere. 


A LA CARTE — Meals served on the European 
plan, at moderate prices, enabling passengers, 
especially when there are two or more in a party, 
to live economically as well as bountifully. 


PLACES VISITED—Buffalo, the Electric 


city of the Empire State — Cleveland, Queen 
city of the lakes—Detroit, metropolis of 
Michigan — historic Mackinac — Sault Ste. 
Marie, ‘‘the Soo,’’ with its enormous locks, 
the largest in the world — Duluth, the Zenith 
city immortalized by Proctor Knott, and its 
lake-side twin, Superior. 


STOP-OVER PRIVILEGES— while at 


most of these places time is given for a brief 
but satisfying carriage drive, stop-over 
checks are issued, good for the entire season. 


SALMON AND TROUT FISHING unsur- 


passed anywhere, is te be enjoyed at the head of 
Lake Superior. Steam and Naptha Launches for 
pleasure parties can be had at moderate rates. 


NATURAL WONDERS, great triumphs of 


engineering skill, innumerable islands with 
their summer hotels and cottages, sleepy old 
Canadian towns with quaint peculiarities, 
Indian reservations, ancient trading posts and 
hunting grounds, modern mines and fisheries, 
the Painted Rocks and other relics of a bygone 
race—and always round about the varied ship- 
ping of the lakes, and over all the panorama of 
the Northern sky. 


IT IS NOT SURPRISING that President 


McKinley (see opposite page) found such a 
trip so entirely enjoyable. 





FURTHER WEST - at Dulath direct connec- 


tion is made with the Great Northern Railway, 
and the sSorthern Pacific Raiway to St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, KOOTENAI mining districts, Yel- 
lowstene Park, aud the Pacific Coast, 


For Particulars Address 


W. C. FARRINGTON, Vice-President Northern Steamship Co., Buffalo, N. Y, 


I. M. BORTLE, Gen’! Pass. Agent 
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A FIRST-CLASS LINE FOR 
FIRST-CLASS TRAVEL 


Boston, New York, and the East 





Detroit, Chicago and the West.... 





via BUFFALO and NIAGARA FALLS 


THE FAVORITE SUMMER TOURIST ROUTE. 


Are You Going to 


MILWAUKEE? 


If so, write for information re,arding the 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL 


“The Niagara Falls Route.” 











One Fare for the Round Trip, plus $2.00 of‘ 
RATE }{ , p, plus $2.00 oN 


Membership Fee. 
% % 


ARE YOU THINKING OF A SUMMER OUTING 


 % 


W. H. UNDERWOOD, Buffalo. 


General Eastern Passenger Agent. 


in the Adirondacks, on the St, Lawrence, in the White Mountains, by the Seashore, at Mackinaw, or elsewhere? Send for A Summer 


Note Book, mailed to any address on receipt of 10 cents, descriptive of the various Summer Resorts, revised and profusely illustrated. 


O. W. RUGGLES, Chicago. 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 

















MAY I SEND YOU 


“te California. o va 


It is the name of a delightful winter or summer tour, and 
The book is 
You can, however, reach California 


an entertaining illustrated descriptive book. 
free ; the trip is not. 


OVER THE 


SANTA FE ROUTE 


as cheaply as via any other line, with better and more 
speedy service. Our improved Pullman tourist sleepers 
meet the requirements of those who seek economy with- 


out sacrifice of any essential comfort. 


Address W. J. Back, G.P.A., A. T. & S. F. RY. Topeka, KAs., or 
C. A. Hiaerns, A.G.P.A., GT. Nor. BLDG., CHICAGo. 




















LAKE SHORE 


& Michigan Southern Ry, 


TO THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 


mM. . A, 


TO BE HELD IN 


MILWAUKEE 


July 6-9, 1897. 


Tickets by this popular route will be sold at 


HALF RATES 


plus $2.00 membership fee. 





Experienced travelers say this is the most 
comfortable route in America and the most 
pleasing between the east and Chicago. 

Send for copy of new folder telling about 
the trains, route, etc.; also for 48-page illus- 
trated, descriptive book of Lake Chautau- 
qua and its famous Assembly, which point 
holders of tickets via this route will be per- 
mitted to visit returning. 


A. J. SMITH, 


@, P,& T. A. Cleveland, Ohio. 
















| 
eed 


Hamburg-American Twin Screw [ail Steamship Pennsylvania 


Like the Express steamers, these boats are constructed on the 
Thus their whole working mach nery is dupli- 
cated, and an accident to one set of the engines, shaft, and screw 
Five of these steamers are of about 
the same size as the Express steamers, while the latest addition, the 


twin-screw plan. 


does not affect the other set. 


The Twin Screw Express Service of the HAS BURG-AMERICAN LINE 


Furst, 


Bismarck, 


Normannia, 


TO 


EUROPE 


FERRERS 





The Twin Screw Mail Service of the 


Hamburg-American Line 


FOR HAMBURG DIRECT. 





BY HANDSOME STEAMERS 


Pennsylvania, Persia, Patria, 
Pheenicia, and Palatia. 


PENNSYLVANIA is even larger, being the largest carrier afloat. 

Nothing has been omitted in the passenger accommodation 
of these steamers that could promote comfort. 
wishing to obtain, at a mod-rite price, the comforts of an « cean 
voyage wiil fiad complete sati-fa~tion on these steamers. 


Cabin passengers 


By Magnificent Steamers 


Augusta Victoria, Columbia. 


For Plymouth (London), Cherbourg (Paris), and Hamburg. 


The comfort and elegance displayed on these steamers are 
uaexcelled by anything yet offered on any Atlantic liner. 
This line holds the record for fastest time from New York to 


Southampton, London. and the Continent. 


Passengers leaving New York on Thursday are landed in 


burg, Berlin, etc., in 
by any other line. 


Plymouth or Cherbourg on the following Thursday, reaching 
Lo-don or Paris on the same day, thus bringing them from NEW 
YORK to LONDON or PARIS in less than a week, and to Ham- 


less than eight days, a feat not equaled 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 


337 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia. Boston. 


70 State Street, 


37 Broadway, 
New York. 


159 Randolph Street, 
Chicago. 


401 California Street, 
Sen Francisco 





National Educational Association Con- 
vention, Milwaukee, Wis., July 6-9. 


BIG FOUR ROUTE. 


The “Bic F 


will name Special Low Rates to 


Four Route’ 


the teachers and their friends for 
the annual meeting to be held 
at Milwaukee. These occasions 
are always looked forward to as 
among the most pleasurable 
trips which can be made during 
the summer. The superior line 
of the ‘‘ Bic Four Route” be- 
tween Cincinnati, Louisville, 
Indianapolis, Dayton, Spring- 
field, Columbus and intermedi- 
ate points to Chicago, will afford 
the best facilities. Full infor- 
mation concerning this trip will 
be cheerfully furnished on appli- 
cation to any agent of the Bic 


Four Route. 


Hudson River by Daylight. 


The Most Charming Inland Water Trip on 
The American Continent. 





THE PALACE IRON STEAMERS 


“NEW YORK” »« “ALBANY” 


OF THE 


Hudson River Day Line 
Daily, Except Sunday 
Lv NEW YORK, Dessrossts ST., 8.40 AM 
Lv NEW YORK, WEst 22D ST., N. R., 900 AM 
Lv ALBANY, HAMILTON ST., "30 AM 
The attractive route for summer plea ure travel 
to or from the 


Catskill Mountains 
Saratoga and the Adirondacks 


Hotel Champlain and the North 
Niagara Falls and the West 


The Thousand Islands and 
St Lawrence River 


The superb steamers ‘* New York” ard ‘‘Aloany,” 
of the Duy Line, are the fasvest in the world, 
and are the finest of their class afluat. Tney 
are designed exclusively fur the passenger 
service, and catry no freigat. Their rich 
furnishings, cost.y paintings, private parlors, 
and main-d-ck dining-rooms, commanding 
the river s enery, have given them a world- 
wide renown. 

As a deiighful link in the chain of asummer tour, 
the trip up or down the Hudson river on one of 
these steamers 1s recommended to the traveling 
public. Send 6 cts. postage for Sun.mer Book to 


F. B. HIBBARD, Gen’! Passenger Agt., 


Michigan’s 
Great 
Summer 
Kesorts 


will be reached this season quickly and 
comfortably by the fast trains and through 
sleeping cars from 


CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 
ST. LOUIS, INDIANAPOLIS, 
LOUISVILLE, anp DETROIT, 


VIA THE 


GRAND RAPIDS 
INDIANA R.-R. 


The G. R. & I."\Red Book” containing maps, 
views, and descriptive matter of Northern Michi- 
gan, t me cards, rates, etc., sent om application to 


Cc. L. LOCKWOOD, G.P.A., 





Desbrosses Street Pier, NEW YORK. 








Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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The New England Railroad 


OFFERS A GREAT VARIETY OF ATTRA°TIVE SUMMER TOURS 
FOR SEASON OF 1897, EMBRACING . 


Nova Scotia, the White Mountains, Bar Harbor and the Maine 
Coast, the Hunting and Fishing Resorts of the Pine Tree 
State, the North Shore of [assachusetts, the Catskills, 
Watch Hill, R. I., Block Island, and many other resorts. 


Interview the Ti het Agen’s ani ask for list of tours, 


The Air Line Limited Train 


Between BOSTON AND NEW YORK, 


IS ESPECIALLY CONVENIENT FOR TOURISTS, LADIES AND CHILDREN. 





¥ 








Leaves Park £q. Station, Boston and Grand Centrzé! Station, New York, 
1.00 P.M., EVERY WEEK-DAY 
Due opposite city 6.00 p m. Stops only at Middletown, Ct.,en route 


BUFFET SMOKER, PARLOR CAR, AND COACHES ATTACHED. 
BUFFET LUNCH SERVED EN ROUIE 





The Norwich Line 


Inside Route BOSTON and NEW YORK, 


and most convenient route from New York City to New London and Long 
Island Sound Summer Resorts. 





Elegant Steamers: CITY OF LOWELL, CITY OF WORCESTER. 
Steamers leave and ar‘ive Pier 40, North River, New York. Connecting trains leave and arrive 
New Eng'and Station, Boston. Runs Week-Days Only. City Ticket 
Office, 3 Old State House Boston, Mass. 


BOTH STEAMERS CARRY FINE ORCHESTRA. 
PROMENADE CONCERTS EVERY EVENING, 


W. R. BABCO“’K, “enera!l Passenger Agent, Boston. 


TEACHERS WHO 
ARE GOING 


to the NationaL EpucaTionaL Asso- 
CIATION MEETING AT MILWAUKEE in 
July next, will assuredly use the 
Nickel Plate Road, if they will only 
investigate its advantages before de- 
ciding. A saving of $1.50 to $3.00 in 
price of tickets, its dining car service 
unexcelled, Wagner Palace Sleeping 
Cars between Boston, New York and 
Thicago, solid trains of elegant coaches 
New York to Chicago via West Shore 
and Nickel Plate Roads, thus ensuring 
““No Change of Cars” for those who 
do not desire sleepers. Its enjoyable 
route along the shores of Lake Erie, 
with its cool breezes and enchanting 
scenery, all combine to make travel 
on the Nickel Plate Road, a luxury 
and pleasure. 

For all information as to low rates, 
etc., call upon your nearest ticket 
agent, or address F. J. Moore, Gen'l 
Agent, 23 Exchange St., Buffalo, N.Y. 








VACATION DAYS. 


In the Lake Regions of Wisconsin 
Northern Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa and 
South Dakota, along the lines of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, are hundreds 
of charming localities pre-emincntly fitted 
for summer homes, nearly all of which are 
located on or near lakes which have not been 
fished out. These resorts range in variety 
from the ‘‘full dress for dinner” to the 
flannel shirt costume forevery meal. Among 
the list are names familiar to many of our 
readers as the perfection of Northern sum- 
mer resorts. Nearly all of the Wisconsin 
points of interest are within a short distance 
from Chicago or Milwaukee and” none of 
them are so far away from the “‘ busy marts 
of civilization,” that they cannot be reached 
in a few hours of travel, by frequent trains, 
over the finest road in the Northwest—the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 
Send a two cent stamp for a copy of ‘‘Vaca- 
tion Days” giving a description of the prin- 
cipal resorts, and a list of summer hotels and 
boarding houses, and rates for board, to 
Geo. H. Heafford,G P. A., Chicago, IIl. 





Summer Homes 
and Resorts 


ALONG THE 


LEHIGH VALLEY 
RAILROAD 


In the Historic Valleys and Romantic 
Mountains of Pennsylvania or Among 
Picturesque Lakes of New York State. 


Convenient Train Service 
Delightful Climate 


and everything combined conducive 
to the comfort and well being of the 
sojourner. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 935 Broadway, 
BUFFALO OFFICE, Cor Main & feneca Sts. 


Send tor beautifully il!'ustrated printed matter to 


CHAS, 8, LEE, General Passenger Agent. 
Phi'adelphia, Pa. 


The Delaware 


—AND— 


Hudson 
Railroad 


Offers superior attractions to teachers. No 
one can afford to miss the great historic 
and scenic tour via Niagara Falls, Thousand 
Islands, Rapids of the St. Lawrence, Mon- 
treal, Lake Champlain, Lake George, Sara- 
toga, and the Hudson River, the greatest 
highway of summer pleasure travel in 
America. 


“It may be questioned whether there is a railway 
journey in the world which gives in one day a variety 
and splendor of land to equal that which is en 
oe by the traveller taking the morning express by 
this (“D. & H.”) line between Montreal and New 
York.” —Scottish Review. 


FRFE,—Lilustrated hotel and boarding house regis- 
ter, maps, routes. rates, etc. Sent free on receipt of 
Sour cents postage. 

J. W. BURDICK, General Passenger Agent, 


H. G. Youna, 2nd V-Pres. Albany, N. Y 





— 























Joseph C. Jones. 


Joseph C. Jones, who died recently at his home in Chicago, 
was a man well known among educators in this country. He 
was born near Adrian, Michigan, about fifty-seven years ago. 
His parents were New Englanders who had but lately im- 
migrated to what was at that time a comparatively wiid and 
unsettled region. His early education was acquired partly 
at the district schools but chiefly at the Friends’ seminary in 
Raisin Valley near his home. During the winter of 1864-65 
he taught the village school at Dundee. The next year he 
attended the high school in Detroit, and in September, 1866, 
he entered the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor. Cir- 
cumstances prevented his remaining long in college at that 
time, and so at the beginning of the following year he re- 
turned to Detroit to accept the principalship of the Houghton 
school in that city. After a successful experience of two or 
three years in the capacity of school principal he resigned 
and again entered the university, from which he was graduat- 
ed in 1872. ° 

He had scarcely received his degree when he was elected to 
the superintendency of the Pogtiac schools, a position which he 
retained with distinguished #ficcess until 1877, when he was 
called to a similar but larger field of labor in East Saginaw. 
He remained eight years in East Saginaw, bringing the 
schools of that city to a very high degree of efficiency and 
placing them on a level with the best schools of the entire 
country. Through his efforts the first high school in that 
city was established, and a training school for pupil teachers 
was organized which has since accomplished incalcuable good. 
The free text-book system in Michigan owes its existance to 
Mr. Jones, his schools in East Saginaw having been the first 
to adopt and make trial of it. His influence during those 
eight years was felt not only as a school superintendent of 
rare abilities, but as a citizen and man of affairs having a 
high standing in-the community of which he was a member. 

_ In 1885, Mr. Jones resigned his position at East Saginaw 
in order to become manager of the educational department 
in the publishing house of Harper & Brothers in New York 
city. In the performance of his new duties he proved to be as 
energetic, efficient, and successful as he had been in the super- 
intendency of schools. His was the moving spirit and guiding 
hand in the preparation of Harper’s Readers, now so univer- 
sally known among the schools of the country; and under 
his critical supervision many other extremely valuable text- 
books were given to the public. When Harper & Brothers, 
in 1890, disposed of the bulk of their educational publications 
and practically withdrew from the school-book business, 
Mr. Jones accepted a position as superintendent of schools at 
Newton, Massachusetts. Here he remained only a short time. 
Returning to the West he entered the service of the Werner 
School Book Company, the well known publishers, as chief 
of their editorial department. His former experience in con- 
nection with the publication of school text-books had con- 
vinced him that in this line of work he would find the largest 
opportunities for the exercise of his peculiar abilities and the 
gratification of his literary tastes. Here, as it had been 
with Harper & Brothers, his good judgment, coupled with 
his conscientious efforts to improve the standard of school 
text-books, soon began to lead the way to results of the 
most satisfactory character. The extent of his knowledge and 
the breadth of his understanding were such that he seldom 
erred in his decisions. His ideals were always high. He was 
not content merely to meet the demands of the hour; but by 
Presenting something better than was demanded, he en- 
deavored constantly to cultivate a taste for the noblest achieve- 
ments. “ He was not satisfied,” says one of his friends, “to 
know that a book would sell. He wanted to be sure that it 
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was the best book that would sell.” His clear insight into the 
needs and requirements of the schools, his critical knowledge 
of books and methods of instruction, and his rare business 
qualifications—these combined, made his influence felt in 
all directions and rendered his services extremely valuable 
to his employers and of incalculable worth to the cause of 
progressive education. This is attested by the quality of the 
books that were issued under his supervision. 

Apart from the professional or business side of his life, 
Mr. Jones was a man of varied attainments. His conver- 
sational powers were of the highest order. There were few 
subjects with which he was not in some degree familiar. “He 
was a manly man in the truest sense of the word,” say his 
school board at Saginaw; and every one who knew him 
well will repeat the assertion. He was generous to a fault, and 
willing to sacrifice evervthing for the good of his friends. 
His heart was tender to every appeal for right and justice. 
He was always to shoulder more than his share of a 
load; to give the largest half of any good thing to his friend, 
retaining only a moiety for himself; to suffer discomfort if 
by so doing he could increase another’s enjoyment. His life 
was a practical illustration of altruism in its best sense. “ Be 
brave, be true, be unselfish” —this was the rule of conduct 
which he tried to impress upon the young people with 
whom he came in contact; and in his own character he pre- 
sented the best exemplification of-this teaching—for he was 
a living illustration of courage, truth, and devotion to others. 
Such men are few in this world, and they can ill be spared. 
In his death not only have his family and friends suffered 
irretievable loss, but the cause of education to which he 
gave his life loses more than can ever be known or esti- 
mated. 


International Congress of Technical Education. 


The fourth meeting of the International Congress of Tech- 
nical Education will be held this year at London, beginning 
June 15. The meeting will be held on the invitation of the 
Society of Arts, and of the following guilds of the city of Lon- 
don: The drapers, the fishmongers, the goldsmiths, the mer- 
chant tailors, and the clothworkers. : 

The congress will be opened by an address by the president, 
the duke of Devonshire, and by a speech by the president of 
the last congress, Prof. Leo Saignat. The entrance fee will 
be five shillings, except for the delegates of foreign govern- 
ments, the members of the Society of Arts, or the “livery- 
men” of the companies that subscribe. The applications of 
persons desiring to become members will be received at any 
date whatever, and should be accompanied by the amount of 
the assessment. 

The subjects of industrial and commercial education, and the 
education of both sexes will be discussed. 

The executive committee will be glad to receive offers of 
treatises in relation to the subject as defined above. The man- 
uscripts will be printed, and they will be distributed 
before the. openings of the different meetings. The ac- 
count rendered of the labors of the congress will be made in 
the English language. The treatises submitted may be either 
in French, German, or English, and the speakers may express 
themselves in either of these languages. All communications 
relative to the labor of the congress should be addressed to 
the secretary, Society of Arts, John street, Adelphi, London, 
W. C. 

His lordship, the lord mayor of London, has kindly ex- 
pressed his intention to invite the members of the congress 
to a soirée at the Mansion house June 17. The annual “ con- 
versazione ” of the Society of Arts will take place June 16, to 
which members of the congress will be invited. 

It is intended to organize on Saturday, June 19, an excur- 
sion for the foreign delegates, in the environs of London. 

The committee cannot undertake to procure lodgings at the 
hotels and boarding-houses, nor can it enter into correspond- 
ence on the subject with members of the congress; but an ar- 
rangement has been made with Messrs. Cook & Son, Lud- 
gate circus, London, E. C., who have engaged to find lodg- 
ings for those who will apply to them in good season. 

The prices of the hotels and boarding-houses in London will 
no doubt be raised, on account of the celebration of the jubilee 
of her majesty, the queen, which takes place in the week follow- 
ing the meeting of the congress, and for the same reason it 
will possibly be more difficult than usual to find lodgings. It 
is therefore desirable that members of the congress should 
apply to Messrs. Cook as soon as possible, and give them all 
particulars as to the kind of lodgings desired by them, the 
number of persons, the hour of arrival, and the length of so- 
journ. 


The committee on literature of the woman’s department of 
the Music Teachers’ National Association desires names of 
women who are or have been at any time actively engaged in 
literary work pertaining in any way to music, with a brief 
biographical sketch of each and typical specimens of work. It 
is imperative that all communications be written upon 
one side of the paper only, and if possible typewritten. 

Address Mrs. Marie Merrick, chairman, 540 Greene avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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New York City Board of Education Discusses 
Salaries and High Schools. 


As the result of efforts by the various teachers’ associations 
of this city, the board of education has postponed action on its 
proposed salary schedule and plan of promotions to a special 
meeting called for Wednesday, June 9, at 4 P. M., at 146 
Grand street. 

This the board agreed to at its meeting Wednesday, June 2. 
Meanwhile the superintendents have withdrawn their endorse- 
ment of the plan and schedule reported two weeks ago by the 
committee of instruction of the board of education and submit 
entirely new figures. The committee itself proposes important 
changes in and modifications of its former report, all of which, 
together with the questions of salaries of high school teach- 
ers, and of examination of applicants to teach in these schools 
will be considered at next Wednesday’s special meeting. 

Here are the figures now proposed by the superintendents 
as salaries for male teachers and principals of grammar 
schools to take effect Jan. 1, 1808: 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 
Probationary year, $720. 


Years of Class C. 
service. 


Class B. Class A. Principal’s 


Assistants. 

$1,080 
1,080 
1,260 
1,260 
1,260 
1,200 
,260 


$1,440 
1,440 
1,440 
1,440 


I $1,800 
:: 

. 1,620 

I 

I 


1,800 
1,800 
1,800 
2,040 


1,620 
1,620 
PRINCIPAL’S SALARIES. 
First two years, $2,800. 
Third, fourth, and fifth years, $3,000. 
Sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth years, $3,200. 
Eleventh year, $3,500. 
Figures for female. teachers and principals remain un- 
changed from those first proposed by the committee on in- 
struction, and which were given two weeks ago. 


AMENDMENTS PROPOSED BY THE COMMITTEE ON INSTRUCTION 


OO”) BNI Qu Ww DH 


“se 


Now comes, the committee on instruction, proposing these 
amendments to its first report: 

For salaries of male teachers: Grade 1, $1,080; grade 2, 
$1,350; grade 3, $1,620; grade 4, $1,890; grade 5, $2,250. 

For salaries of male principals: Minimum, $2,750; after 
three years, eligible for $3,000; after three years more, eligible 
for $3,250; principals with salaries of $3,250, supervising thirty 
or more classes, $3,500. 

For salaries of special workshop teachers, same as regular 
male teachers. 

For salaries of special kindergarten teachers: Probationary 
year, $540; minimum salary as regular teacher, $630; after 
three years, eligible for $750; after three years more, same as 
regular female teachers. 

All teachers on the principal’s eligible list may be appointed 
assistants to principals, without increase of pay. 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS, 


Chairman Taft, of the committee on high schools, reported 
the following recommendations, which were laid over for con- 
sideration until the special meeting next week Wednesday: 

That about twenty-five assistant teachers be employed in each 
high school; that these teachers be divided into three grades. 
First assistants to receive not less than $2,500, nor more than 
$3,000; must have taught successfully, for eight years the spe- 
cial subject proposed to teach, and must be a graduate of a 
college or university; each school to have three first assist- 
ants. Second assistants, salaries to be not less than $1,800, or 
more than $2,100; must have taught their special subjects suc- 
cessfully for five years; each school to have from three to six 
second assistants. Third assistants, salaries, for males, not 
less than $1,200, or more than $1,500; for females, not less than 
$900 or more than $1,200; must have two years’ successful 
record as teacher. Special teachers of Latin, Greek, mathe- 
matics, history, science, and English must be college gradu- 
ates. 

Examinations of applicants for places in the high schools are 
recommended to take place not later than June 25. In the ex- 
amination, the special scholastic examination will count 40 
%, a record of successful experience as teacher, 35 %, general’ 
education. 15 %, and the “ personal equation,” 10 %. 


TO FINE TEACHERS FOR LATENESS. 


The board voted, 12 to 5, that teachers reaching their schools 
aiter 8.30 A. M. shall be counted as “ late:” after 8.40 A. M. 
and between 9 A. M. they shall be fined for such lateness 
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for every five minutes or fraction thereof one-thirty-sixth of a 
day's pay. For absence after 9 A. M. the fine shall be pro. 
portionate to the time lost, counting 360 minutes as a day’s 
time. 

Commissioner Ketchum strongly opposed all fines for late- 
ness of teachers, saying that it put them on a level with factory 
operatives, and was supported in his opposition by Commis- 
sioners Adams, Andrews, Little, and Maclay. 

Miss Julia Bern was elected matron of the new 
school, at a salary of $600. 


The Three High School Principals. 


truant 


Mr. John T. Buchanan, who is to be principal of the new 
Boys’ high school, has been in Kansas City for a number of 
years. In that time he has made the Kansas City high school 
one of the most prominent of its grade in the country. Mr, 
Buchanan comes to New York with endorsements of the 
very highest character. Among those recommending him 
were Pres. Eliot, of Harvard university; United States Com. 
missioner of Education W. T. Harris; Pres. Harper of Chicago 


ete) 


JOHN T. BUCHANAN, Principal-elect of the Boys’ High School, N. Y. city. 


university; F. H. Snow, chancellor of the university of 
Kansas; Supt. L. H. Jones, of Cleveland, and Pres. John W. 
Clark, of Illinois state university. 

Dr. John G. Wight, principal elect of the new Girls’ high 
school, has been a successful principal for many years. For 


Joun G. WIGHT, Principal-elect of the Girls’ High School, N. Y. city. 


the last four years he has had charge of the Girls’ high school 
in Philadelphia, going to that city from a similar position 
in Worcester, Mass. He was at one time principal of the 
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high school at Cooperstown, and he will be heartily welcomed 
on his return to educational work in this state. 

Mr. Edward J. Goodwin, of Newton, Mass., will have charge 
of the new mixed high school. Mr. Goodwin is a graduate 
of Bates college, and he has taken several post graduate 
courses at Harvard. He has been principal of the Newton 
high school for ten years. The school is one of the very 
best in the state and it has sent graduates to all the prominent 
colleges of New England. Not a single applicant from the 
Newton high school has been refused admission to college 
since Mr. Goodwin became its principal. 


Greater New York Notes. 


Asa sonal of the contest running for three eee in : the 

“Evening Telegram,” which closed June 2, Miss Minnie Fer- 
guson, of G. S. 87, and Brother Clement, of the school of the 
Immaculate Conception, are to be sent to the queen’s jubilee 
at London, at the expense of the paper. Miss Ferguson re- 
ceived 581,317 votes; Brother Clement about 170,000 less. 














The National Association of Elocutionists will hold their 
sixth annual convention in this city, June 28—July 2. In 
order to make the work more specific and technical, the 
association is divided into three main sections,—departments 
of teaching, reading, reciting, and science and technique. 
There will be daily sessions from 9 A. M. untii 1 P. M., with 
papers by eminent scientis\s, litterateurs, clergymen, and 
elocutionists. Four evening readings will be given by mem- 
bers of the profession, and a conference will be held with the 
National Music’ Teachers’ Association, 


The New York city board of health is planning to appoint 


oculists as public school inspectors to examine the 
children’s eyes. There is considerable complaint that 
many of the schools are badly lighted, that the desks are 


poorly placed, and that no attention is paid to visual defects 
in seating the children. 

Dr. Richard Derby, 
the department, says 

“Tt should be a part of the duty of the medical inspector 
to acquaint himself with the visual condition of all the pupils 
in each school-room. The result of his examination should 
be a matter of record, and the children who have been dis- 
covered to have defective vision should receive consideration 
in reference to the position of their desks, their distance from 
the blackboard, etc. Such obvious rules as placing the desks 
in such a way that the light, and enough of it, comes over the 
left shoulder of each pupil and that the elevation of the book 
upon the desk should allow an unconstrained position of the 
child while at work, should be enforced.” 


Colonel W. W. 


the consulting ophthalmologist of 


Badger, who commanded forces at the 


battle of Gettysburg, addressed the pupils of G. S. No. 74 
on Friday last on the subject of “ The Birth of Our Flag.” 
The pupils of grammar school 91, of which Mr. W. T. 


Lyons is principal, are supplying the pupils of the seventh and 
eighth grades of Miss Richman’s department with flowers 
to be used in the nature study lessons. The latter depart- 
ment is part of grammar school 77, First avenue and 86th 
street. Mr. Edward A. Page is principal of the boys’ depart- 
ment and Miss Julia Richman has charge of the girls. It is the 
largest public school in America, there being nearly two thous- 
and pupils in each of the two departments; Mr. Page has an 
average attendance of 1,600 pupils and Miss Richman an 
average of 1,769. There are 70 teachers besides the special 
teachers. Mr. Page’s departmagt has become noted for its 
excellent clay work. The register shows 3,500 pupils in 
attendance. 


Lessons on plants and animals were given in Miss Buck- 
low’s department, grammar school No. 49, as long ago as 
1868. Miss Bucklow’s book on object lessons has been trans- 
lated and is used in many South American schools. 


The board of education of this city has decided to apply the 
annual appropriation of $40,000 to the establishment of circu- 
lating libraries for the schools, instead of purchasing books 
of reference and supplementary school books, as has been 
done during the last three years. 


Brooklyn.—Dr. La Salle H. White has been appointed 
principal of public school No. 3 at Bedford avenue and 
Hancock street. 

The new principal was educated at the Oswego normal 
school and Yale university. After leaving college he was 
principal of Flatbush school No. 2, for five years; he then 
filled a similar position in the school of Ilion, N. Y., for 
four years. He next went to Paterson, N. J., where he 
served as principal of the high school, the normal school, 
and school No. 6. 

In 1895 Dr. White went to P. S. No. 94, Brooklyn. Filat- 
bush had just been annexed, and the school was not properly 
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graded. Dr. White proved himself an excellent organizer, 
and he soon made the school rank with the best in the 
city. 


Mr. George H. Beattys, for nine years connected with the 
New York state department of public instruction at Albany, 
died June 3, at his home in Brooklyn, aged 62 years. From 
1883 until 1892 he was with the publishing firm of D. Apple- 


ton & Co., and from that time until his death was one of the 
directors of Silver, Burdett & Co. He was born in Dan- 
bury, Conn., and he has always lived in New York state. 


He has held various official positions and was considered a 
thoroughly well-informed politician. He was a member of 
the Union League club. 





J. I. CHARLOvIS, 


Mr. Jean I. Charlouis, the business manager of The 
School Journal, will sail, June 10, as a delegate from the Inter- 
national League of Press Clubs to the World’s Press Congress 
at Stockholm, Sweden. He has been a very active member 
of the league from its formation, and has attended its con- 
ventions almost without exception as the chosen delegate. 
He has been for several years a member of the governing 
board and is now its first vice-president. As chairman of the 
league committee, he will have charge of the details of the 
approaching convention to be held in this city. 

Mr. Charlouis has been an official in the New York Press 
club/ for a number of years and he is also a member of the 
Pen and Pencil club of Philadelphia. He is as well-known 
and popular in the journalistic circles of many other im- 
portant cities of the country as he is in New York. 


To Teach Patriotism. 


A few months ago the Patria Club of this city offered a 
prize of $50 for the best exercise designed to develop gen- 
uine patriotism among children in the kindergarten. A large 
number of kindergartners competed for the prize, which has 
been awarded to Mrs. Harriett W. Green, of Herkimer, N. 
Y. The exercise begins with the historic incidents lead- 
ing up to Thanksgiving, and follows the national year, 
commemorating the birthdays of Washington and Lincoln, 
Memorial day, etc., and teaching lessons of the responsibil- 
ities of citizenship. 

The exercise second in merit was written by Miss Marie 
L. Cushing, of New Rochelle, N. Y. Several exercises 
showed special merit; among these was one by Miss May 
Mackintosh, of Weehawken, N. J. 

The Patria Club will publish the prize exercise, and possibly 
one or two of the next in merit, for distribution among the 
kindergartners of the country. 


A New Grammar School. 


The new grammar school No. 42, which will replace the 
old school of the same number, will be on the north side of 
Hester street, between Orchard and Ludlow streets. The 
main entrance will be on Hester street, and there will be 
entrances and exists on Orchard and Ludlow streets. The 
building, which will be five stories high, will be built of 
Belleville brownstone, red brick, and terra cotta, and will 
be fire-proof. The first story will be divided into play- 
grounds and lavatories for boys and girls. The fifth floor 
will be devoted to manual and physical training, library and 
reading rooms, and the roof will be converted into play- 
grounds. The second, third, and fourth floors, will each 
contain fourteen class rooms. The cost of the site, which 
contains 8% a lots, was $32,684.35, and the total cost will 
be about $580,000 
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Brief Notes. 


Hon. W. R. Jackson, state superintendent of public in- 
struction of Nebraska, has issued an interesting little pamphlet 


called “ Institute Directory for Nebraska,” in which he calls 


attention to the aims of the institute : 

1. To place before the teachers high ideals. 

2. To inspire teachers with a desire for growth. 

3. To elevate the professional standard. 

4. To quicken and energize the professional spirit. 

5. To improve the organization, instruction, and manage- 
ment of schools. 

6. To teach teachers how to teach and how to train. 


Jefferson City, Mo.—The teachers in our public schools are 
hard-working and earnest. Supt. J. U. White never misses 
a state, national, or district teachers’ association. Since Supt. 
White came here, in 1892, he has succeeded in getting a super- 
visor of music and drawing, he has organized the high school 
on the department plan, he has added $200 worth of apparatus 
to the laboratory, built up a good high school library, put a 
good library in all the rooms, and added five teachers to the 
corps. 


The Eastern and Western sessions of the American Music 
Training school for teachers, to be held in July and August 
at Cottage, Mass., and Chicago, will be personally conducted 
by Prof. Zuchtmann, author of the “American Music Sys- 
tem.” 

He will be assisted by such well-known music teachers as 
N. Coe Stewart, of Cleveland; W. J. Whiteman, Denvet; Fred 
B. Bower, Manchester, N. H.; Dr. Frank R. Rix, Lowell, and 
others. Teachers who attend this school will also have the 
opportunity to listen to such lecturers as Dr. W, S. B. Mat- 
hews, editor of “ Music,” Prof. Chas. McMurray, of Chicago 
university, and others. These names are sure to attract a 
large attendance of teachers who desire to be informed on 
modern methods in public school music. 

The American System was first written for the use of 
Prof. Zuchtmann’s own teachers in the Hartford and Holyoke 
schools, and it has grown in favor until it is used in the 
schools of Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Albany, Schenectady, Hol- 
yoke, Hartford, Lowell, Manchester, Marlboro, and hundreds 


of other cities and towns east and west, besides many normal 
schools. 


New Orleans, La.—The increase in the number of children 
attending the public schools, which is from five to eight 
thousand a year, is not due to a remarkable growth in popu- 
lation, but to the dying out of the prejudice which formerly 
existed towards free schools. Many of the better class in 
New Orleans, and, indeed, throughout the South, felt that 
those who could afford to pay for the education of their 
children should do so, and the acceptance of free education 
from the state was looked upon as an acknowledgment of 
inability to pay tuition fees. This change in opinion has 
thrown thousands of children into the public schools, and 
as a result, the increase in school accommodations does not 
meet the demand. 


Miss Florence Marsh, of Detroit, Mich., has been appointed 
supervisor of music in the Ypsilanti training school and 
assistant in the Conservatory, by the state board of education. 
The appointment of a special teacher in music was made 
necessary by the new state law, which requires all training 
school graduates to take at least a ten weeks’ course in 
music. 

Miss Marsh is well known among the musical educators of 
the U. S. She was born in Detroit, is a graduate of the 
Detroit high school, studied under Prof. Pease of the Ypsilanti 
training school conservatory and Prof. Hahn; of the Detroit 
conservatory. She taught music in the Detroit public schools 
for seven years, in charge of the primary departments. Miss 
Marsh has a high reputation as a musician. She is of pleasing 
address, and her appointment is regarded as an excellent 
one for the Ypsilanti school. 


The School Supply Field. 


J. B. Lippincott Company have disposed of their retail 
book department to Strawbridge & Clothier. 


D. C. Heath & Company have moved their New York 
offices to 91 and 93 Fifth avenue, where they will be glad to 
welcome their friends and patrons. 


Mr. Dawson, of the University Publishing Company, has 
arranged a novel folder, advertising the books of the com- 
pany. It is printed in two colors, and is so attractive that 
any one seeing it, instinctively lays it away for permanent 
reference. 


The Holden system for preserving books has been adopted 
in Portland, Me. The system consists of patent book covers 
for outside protection and cleanliness; self-binders for 
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strengthening weakened bindings, and fastening loosened 
leaves, and transparent paper for repairing torn leaves. 


E. B. Treat, formerly of 5 Cooper Union, has removed to 
Nos. 241 and 243 West 23d street. Increasing business made 
this change to more commodious quarters necessary. 

Mr. Treat’s sons, William H.and Edwin C.,have been admit- 
ted to partnership interests, under the firm name of E, B. 
Treat & Company. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The sum of $1,600 will be expended, at 
once, in the purchase of books for the public library on his- 
torical and scientific subjects. 


The Penn Publishing Company have purchased the entire 
publishing business of P. Garrett & Company, of 708 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia. The Penn Publishing Company will 
carry on the publication of the P. Garrett Company’s well- 
known “100 Choice Collections,” Mr. Phineas Garrett, who 
has been the editor of these books, will continue in that ca- 
pacity for the Penn Company. 


The W. A. Olmsted Scientific Company, of Chicago, have 
purchased the entire stock of physical and chemical laboratory 
apparatus and supplies of the McIntosh Battery and Optical 
Company. The Olmsted Company thus becomes the largest 
concern in the West, strictly devoted to manufacturing and 
dealing in all kinds of laboratory supplies. The quality of 
their goods is already established, and with an augmented 
stock and increased capacity, they expect to give their friends 
the very best service, as regards both prices and promptness. 


The many friends of Mr. William D. Moffat, for many years 
manager of the advertising of Chas. Scribner’s Sons, and gen- 
eral manager of the “ Bookbuyer,” will be gratified to learn 
that he has taken charge of the management of Scribner’s 
Magazine. Notwithstanding the fact that the magazine has 
been in the most prosperous condition, and has taken its place 
in the front rank of the leading magazines from the start, 
still better results may be expected under the management of 
Mr. Moffat. 

Mr. Henry W. Lanier, for some time connected with Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine, will take Mr. Moffat’s place. 


The University of the State of New York recently pur- 
chased of Mr. Frank Hegger, of 288 Fifth avenue, one hun- 
dred of his largest photographs; size, 36x48. They are to be 
loaned to the schools of New York for exhibition on their 
walls, and they are to be circulated on the same general prin- 
ciple as the traveling libraries. Twenty of the photographs 
were framed. 


Mr. Jas. B. Wilson, formerly of William street, who has 
been long and favorably known in the school supply business, 
has established a branch office at No. 3 East 14th street, 
where he will be glad to see the educational public. His line 
of school supplies is very large, and his stationery specialties 
are particularly attractive. He is in the same building with 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., and he is conveniently located 
for out-of-town buyers. 


The firm of Peckham, Little & Co. have removed from their 
downtown quarters to No. 9 Clinton place. They have very 
attractive quarters, with plenty of room for visiting teachers, 
elevator, and everything to make things pleasant. 


D. C. Heath & Co. have moved from No. 3 East 14th 
street to No. 93-05 Fifth avenue. The new building, in which 
they have taken quarters, is a very handsome one, and is also 
the home of several other publishing houses. They will be 
glad to have their friends call on them. 


N. L. Wilson, of Tremont street, Boston, wishes all 
teachers, who are interested in zoology, mineralogy, etc., to 
send for his new catalogue. It will be of great interest. 


The Twentieth Century Magazine, of 64 Fifth avenue, New 
York city, is making a special offer for new subscribers. They 
will give a subscription to the paper for one year, and a set 
of Wood’s Natural History, five volumes, which has previously 
been published at $30., for $4.75. This is a fine opportunity. 


That the Program clock, manufactured by Fred. Frick, 
Waynesboro, Pa., is recognized as having many advantages is 
shown by the class of schools and colleges in which it is being 
used. The following are some of the recent sales: 

Swarthmore college, Swarthmore, Pa.; Franklin & Marshall 
college, Lancaster, Pa.; University of Denver, Denver, Col.; 
Keystone State normal school, Kutztown, Pa.; Washington 
State normal school, Ellensburg, Wash.; State normal school, 
Peru, Neb.; Indiana State normal school, Indiana, Pa.; Rob- 
ert Morris school, Philadelphia, Pa.; Penn. Inst. for the In- 
struction of the Blind, Philadelphia, Pa.; S. C. Inst. for the 
Education of Deaf, Cedar Springs, S. C.; Baltimore Palytech- 
nic institute, Baltimore, Md.; St. John’s college, Annepolis, 
Md.; high school, Menasha, Wis.; high school, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; high school, Fort Smith, Ark.: high school, Bloom- 
ington, Ill.; high school, Charlotte, Mich.; high school, Ox- 
ford, N. Y.; high school, Troy, Kan.; Hill school, Pottstown, 
Pa. 
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NEW TEXT BOOKS. 


FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 





A FIRST BOOK IN WRITING ENGLISH 
By Epwin HERBERT Lewis, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English in 
Lewis Institute and in the University of Chicago; auther of “ The His- 


tory of the English Paragraph.” Price, 80 cents, met. ust Ready. 
Send for Specimen Pages. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. Revised throughout and greatly en- 
larged. Cloth, 16mo, Price, go cents, net. 
“I think it is Just what we have been needing—a concise resume of the pubes. 
The book has already been placed in the hands of our English classes.”—Prof. 
HYDE APPLETON, Swarthmore College. 


ELEMENTARY DRAWING 


A Series of Practical Papers for Beginners Written and illustrated by 
ELISABETH MOORE HALLOWELL. Price, 75 cents, ne?. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ARITHMETIC 


By J. A. MCLELLAN, President of Ontario Normal College, and A. F. 
AMES, Superintendent of Schools, Riverside, Iil. Faust Ready. Send 
Sor Specimen Pages. 


PHYSIOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS 


By MICHAEL FosTER, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physiology in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and Lewis E. SHore, MA., M.D, With full 
illustrations. New edition. 16mo, cloth, 252 pages. Price, 75 cents, net. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 


For High School Use. By KATHARINE LEE BaTEs, Professor of Litera- 
ture in Wellesley College. /n Preparation, 


LABORATORY PRACTICE for BEGINNERS in BOTANY 


By W. A. SETCHELL, Professor of Botany in the University of California, 
lesmnarte Instructor in Ya'e University, Cloth, 16mo. Price, go cts., met’ 


‘Botany with many other of the sciences must be more readily taught by the 
p mee & method ; and this book is the best of ae kind that I have seen.”— 
HERBERT MORLEY, Gilbert School, Winsted, Conn 


ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR 


By GEeorGE R. CARPENTER, Professor of Rhetoric and English Composi- 
tion in Columbia University. Nearly Ready. Send for Specimen Pages. 


FIRST BOOK OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


By Rap S. Tarr, B.S. F.G.5.A, Author of “* Dynamic Geology,” 
‘Elementary Prysical Geography,” etc. Price, $1 10, me¢. Nearly 
Ready. ‘ 


This book will consist of about a pages, fully fiasteates, in which the general 
subject of nyetenl apby will reated from as simple @ standpoint as 
possible. The effort will be to treat every subject without assuming any know!l- 
edge that students in the last year of the grammar or the first year of the high 
school should not have obtained. It will be still less advanced than the “ Ele- 
mentary Physical Groereney. ad but will be characterized by some of the features 
which h Pp this to the schools. 


AMERICAN HISTORY TOLD BY CONTEMPORARIES 


In Four Volumes. Edited by ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 





Vol. I. ERA OF COLONIZATION. (1493-1689.) Now Ready. 
Vol. Il. BUILDING OF THE REPUBLIC. (1689-1783.) Ready in 1897. 
Vol. III, NATIONAL EXPANSION, (1783-1845.) J Preparation, 


Vol. IV. WELDING OF THE NATION. (1846-1896., Jn Preparation. 


The set of Four Volumes, $7.00. Each volume sold separately, price, $2 








MACMILLAN’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


A Series of Selections from the Works of the Great English Writers. 


With Introduction and Netes. 


ADDISON. — Selections from the ‘'Spec- Sonnets, etc. Edited by William Bell, M.A. Lancelot and Elaine. Edited by F. J. Rowe, 
tator.’’ Edited by K. Deighton. 40 cents. 40 cents. M.A, 40 cents. 
BACON,—Essays. By F. G. Selby, M.A. 60| Samson Agonistes, Edited by H. M. Percival,| Guimevere. Edited by G. C. Macaulay, M.A. 
cents, M.A. 40 cents. 40 cents. 
Advancement of Learning.—Book I. By the} SHAKESPEARE. —Select Plays. Edited by| SCOITT.—Marmion. Edited by Michael Mac- 
Same. 40cents. booklIl. 40 cents. K. Deighton. 40 cents each volume, millan, B.A. 60 cents. 
BURKE.—Refiections on the French Revo- | The Tempest Much Ado About Nothing we —Edited by Michael Macmillan, B.A, 
lution, Edited by F. G. Selby, M.A. @1.00.| The Merchant of Venice Twelfth Night 60 cen 
Speech on American Taxation; Speech on | The Winter's Tale Romeo and Juliet The La ¢, the Last Minstrel. Cantos I-III 


Conciliation with America; and Letter to the 


Henry IV. Part 1. 
Sheriffs of Bristol. Edited by F. G. Selby, M.A. 


and | Edited by G. H. Stuart, M.A, 


Henry IV. Part II. Each 40 i, 





70 t Henry V. Julius Cesar 
re emit Macbeth Othello The Lady of the Lake. Edited by G. H. 
COWPER’S LETTERS, Edited by T. Webb. Cymbeline Richard II Stuart, M.A. 40 cents. 
M.A. 40 cents. y ; . 
DRYDEN.—Select Satires. Edited by Ch eget p05: ape 
EN.—Select Satires. ue y Chuston King John Anthony and Cleopatra 
aM no Travel mt rr 2 nc later conrsag 
(ag ® --~ ph A 4 Henry VIII ARNOLD.—Poems. By Matthew Ar 
" e > nold. Se- 
ee Edited by Arthur Barrett. A Midsummer-Night's Dream lected and Edited by G. C. Macaulay, M.A. 50 
cen 
Vicar of Wakefield, Edited by Michael Mac- Richard III, Edited by C. H. Tawney. 
millan, 60 cents, SOUTHEY. Life of Nelson.—Edited by Michael | COVERLEY Papers from the Spectatcr. Ed- 
Macmillan. 16mo. 60 cents. ited by K. Deighton. 40 c nts. 


GRAY, — Poems, 
LL.D. 40 cents, 


JOHN: ON, — Lives of the Puvuets: 
Edited by K. Deighton, 40 cents, 


LAMB —Essays of Elia, Edited by Hallward 


Edited by John Bradshaw. 


Milton, 


and Hill. 50 cents, Aylmer’s Field. 
MACAULAY’S Essay on Clive, Edited by K. 40 cents. 
Deighton. 40 cents, 


SPENSER.—The Faerie 
ited by H. M. Percival, 


TENN YSON.—-Selections. 
Rowe, M.A., and W. T. Webb, M.A, 60 cents. 


Edited by W. T. Webb, M.A. 


The Coming of Arthur and the Passing 2 


meene. Book I, Ec-| COWPER’S Shorter Poems. Edited by W. T. 
A. 50 cents, Webb, M.A. 60 cents. 
Edited by F. J.| ELLIS.—Chosen English. Selections from 


Wordsworth, Bree. S ve Lamb, Scott. Pre- 
pared with sbort Bi ographies and Notes for the 
Use of Schools by A. Ellis, B. A. 50 cents. 


MALORY.—Le Morte D’Arthur, Selections 


Essay on Warren Hastings, Edited by the see Edited by F. J. Rowe, M.A. om. mh Glossary by A. T. Martin, 
same, 40 cents ™ 
. Enoch Arden. Edited by W. T. Webb, M.A.| MILTON'S Tractate on Education. Ediced 
wr ey 4 = see. Edited by J. W. Hales. 40 cents. e . by Professer E. E. Morris, M.A. 40 cents. 
n preparation, 
. The Princess. Edited by P. M. Wallace. 75| POPE ‘Ea on Man. Epistles I-IV. Edited 
MILTON.—Paradise Lost. Bpcte I. and Il. cents. by E. E . Morris, M, A. 40 cents. 


Edited by Michael Macmillan, B. A. Togetber, 
40 cents. Books III, and IV « by the same 
Editor, each 35 cents. 


Comus. Edited by William Bell, 
cents. 


M.A. 40 


Enid, Edited by G. 


be Holy Grail. 
M.A, 40 cents. 





Allegro, Il Penseroso, Lycidas, Arcades, 


Gareth and pre ong 
lay, M.A, 40 cents. 
The Marriage of Geraint; Geraint and 


Edited by G. C. Macaulay, 


Edited by G.C. Macau-| Eseay on Criticism. Edited by John C. Col- 


lins, M.A. 50 cents, 


SPENSER — yaseer Shepheara's Calendar. 
Containing Twelve Eclogues proportionable to 
the twelve months. Edited by C. H. Herford, 


C. Macaulay, M.A. 400, 





Lit.D., M.A. 40 cents. 









CHICAGO, The Auditorium B'ld’g, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, "Sin'rnancisco, 319-223 Sencome St. 
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Changes in Central High School of Kansas City. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The board of education of this city, 
on May 17, elected Dr. E. C. White to fill the vacancy in 
principalship caused by the resignation of Dr. J. T. Buchanan, 
who goes to New York city. Dr. Ira C. Cammock, prin- 
cipal of the Lathrop grammar school, was elected vice- 
principal. The selection of these two men ‘is eminently 
satisfactory to the faculty of the Central high school. 





DR. E.C, WHITE. 


Dr. E. C. White was born in Richmond, Va. At an early 
age he came to LaFayette county, Mo. He entered the Col- 
umbia State university, from which he was graduated with the 
highest honors conferred—the valedictory oration. He then 
organized a high school in his locality, which he conducted 
successfully for several years. In 1871 he located at Kansas 
City, and in the following year entered the high school of that 
city,in which he taught all the classes in Greek, Latin, geome- 
try, and trigonometry. In 1876 he was made principal of the 
school, which position he filled to the great satisfaction of the 
public until 1887, when he resigned. Returning in 1890, he 
was made vice-principal of the school, then presided over by 
Dr. J. T. Buchanan. In this capacity, he has served the public 
until the present. He now takes the principalship of the 
school resigned by Dr. Buchanan. 

Dr. White has the respect and the love of the community at 
large,and received the written endorsement of the entire corps 
of high school teachers, in a request that the school board 
would make him principal. 

Dr. White laid the foundations for the great superstructure 
of success which the Kansas City Central high school has 
gained, and now he stands at the head to enjoy its prosperity. 








I. I CAMMACK 


Prof. I. I. Cammack, vice-principal of the Kansas City Cen- 
tral high school, is of Scotch-Irish parentage, and Quaker 
faith. 

He was born in 1858, in Hamilton county, Indiana. At 
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twenty, he entered high school. After teaching for two years 
he entered Earlham college, at Richmond, Ind., as both sty- 
dent and teacher, continuing in this work for two years; then 
became student and librarian, and took the degree at the close 
of his third year in the institution. He studied mathematics 
and physics in Johns Hopkins university, in 1884; but did not 
complete the course, by reason of failure of his eyes. After 
being in charge of a high school in Indiana for one year, he 
was called to Kansas City, in 1886, to the principalship of the 
Lathrop school, from which position he has just been called 
to become vice-principal of this city’s largest high school. 

Prof. Cammack is quiet, unpretending, almost reticent, in 
manners, scholarly, gentlemanly, and refined. His school in 
Kansas City has ranked, for years, as one of the very best; 
and the selection made by the school board is generally re- 
garded as eminently fitting. 

A Remarkable Career, 


The Kansas City school board has just received and accept- 
ed the resignation of Mrs. E. P. Ripley, who has, with the 
closing school year, completed her fiftieth year as a teacher. 

Mrs. Ripley graduated from Oberlin college, with the de- 
gree of A. M., and acted as instructor in that institution for 
two years. She next accepted a position as instructor in Mon- 
ticello seminary, Illinois, and from there she was elected as 
preceptress of the State Normal school of Illinois. She filled 
this position for nine years, when she accepted a position in 
the Missouri State university, which she filled for eleven years. 
From the university she went to Shelbina college, Mo., 
where she remained as instructor for seven years. She then 
went to the Kansas City high school as teacher, at first, of 
the higher mathematics, and, later, as teacher of botany. In 
this school she has taught continuously for eleven years. 

Mrs. Ripley is a sweet-faced woman of seventy years, yet 
looking bright and vigorous still. She is fond of long tramps 
out of doors, in connection with her botanical work, and 
often tires out the boys of her class, who go with her. Not 
long ago, this spring, she walked eight miles on one of these 
excursions. She proposes to continue her work in botany, and 
will, perhaps, give the world a book on the subject. She pro- 
poses to spend the coming summer among the flora of Col- 
orado. 


New York Society for Child Study, 


At a meeting of the council of school superintendents of 
the state of New York, held last October, a resolution was 
adopted, requesting the state superintendent to nominate a 
committee to organize a New York society for child study. 
This committee met at Utica, May 22. 

The society has for its object the promotion of the rational 
training of children in home, church, school, and college. It 
aims to unite scientific studies in psychology, anthropology, 
and other sciences, with their practical treatment of children 
of all ages. It was planned : 

To hold two general meetings a year, where all educational 
interests shall be represented upon the programs; to establish 
and direct local child study centers of parents and teachers; 
to prepare outlines and other material for the instruction and 
guidance of parents and teachers; to act as a bureau of distri- 
bution for the literature of child study; to encourage and di- 
rect scientific studies relating to the rational treatment of 
childhood from birth to maturity. 

The officers consist of a president and vice-president, a sec- 
retary-treasurer, an executive committee, and an advisory 
board. 

The advisoty board consists of representatives of the vari- 
ous educational interests and institutions of the state. It is 
the duty of the members of this board to aid the executive 
committee in planning and directing the work of the society, 
the executive committee to submit plans to them as a body, 
or as individuals specially concerned, for their criticism and 
counsel. 

The following persons have been nominated to constitute 
the first advisory board: 

Dr. Lyman Abbott, Brooklyn; Dr. Felix Adler, New Yorkcity; 
Dr. J. McKeen Cattell, Columbia college, New York; Mr. 
Edward Clark, New York “ Evening Post,” New York; Mrs. 
Lillian W. Betts, ‘The Outlook,” New York; Supt. A. B. 
Blodgett, Syracuse; Dr. Nichqlas Murray Butler, Columbia 
college, New York: Prof. Gardner Fuller, School for the 
Blind, Batavia; Mrs. John A. Goodale, Utica; Mrs. Bryant B. 
Glenny, Buffalo; Dr. A. W..Hurd, Buffalo State hospital; Dr. 
Walter L. Hervey, Teachers’ college, New York: Dr. Mary 
Putnam Jacoby. New York: Mr. Ossian H. Lang, The School 
Journal, New York; Rev. Sylvester Malone, Regent universi- 
ty, state of New York, Brooklyn; Mr. W. H. Maxwell, super- 
intendent of schools, Brooklyn; Prof. J. F. Reigart, Teachers 
college, New York; Mr. Myron T. Scudder, regents’ office, 
Albany; Dr. Edward A. Sheldon, Normal school, Oswego; 
Dr. Edward R. Shaw, school of pedagogy, New York; Dr. E. 
B. Tichener, Cornell university, Ithaca; Dr. Charles G. Wag- 
ner, State hospital, Binghamton; Dr. Z. V. Westervelt, School 
for the Deaf, Rochester; Prof. A. M. Wright, state superinten- 
tendent truant schools, Waterville; Dr. Hamilton E. Wey, 
State Reformatory, Elmira. 
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Building Notes. 


ALABAMA. 


Owenton.—A large industrial school 
for boys will be erected here. Address 
Rev. Anson West, president, Decatur. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Berkeley.—Fire at the university of 
California destroyed the building occu- 
pied as the college of agriculture. The 
loss is estimated at $40,000. 

San Francisco will erect a $30,000 build- 
ing for state university. Write Board 
of Regents. The board of education will 
recommend the building of new school- 
houses in seven districts. 

San Pedro will build addition to pub- 
lic school building here. Write board 
of education. 


CANADA. 


Charlottetown,.P. E. I.—Tenders will 
be received for the construction of the 
proposed Prince of Wales college and 
normal school. Write Jas. R. McLean, 
commissioner of public works. 

Quinn will build school-house in 
school section No. 6 Tilbury East. Write 
Mr. Samuel Brown. 


CONNECTICUT. 


will build school-house ; 
Write archs. Brown & 
Exchange building, New 


Branford 
cost $7,000. 
Von Beren, 
Haven. 

East Norwalk will build school-house ; 
cost $20,000. Write S. M. Sterling, 
arch., Norwalk. 

Hartford will receive bids for material 
required in the extension of the high 
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by the Lampson bequest. 


Alton contemplates 
buildings. 


house. 
of education. 


ing. 





a new auditorium building as provided cost $12,000. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington.—Sealed proposals will be 
eceived for constructing a hot blast steam 
heating and ventilating apparatus 
Western high school building. 
John W. Ross, district commissioner. 

ILLINOIS. 


erecting 
Write Geo. Emery, secretary. 
Augusta contemplates erecting a school. 
Write W. H. Mead, clerk board 


tor 


Write 


school 


Cairo will erect a new high school; cost 
$30,000. Write Arch. M. E. Bell, Chicago. 

Charleston will receive proposals for 
the construction and enclosing of the 
eastern Illinois state normal school build- 
Write Neal & Wiley, archs. 

Chicago will build addition to the Cal- 
houn school building. Write Arch. Nor- 
imand S. Patton, 1117 Schiller building. 


school building and a separate bid for | Will build addition to Medill school, cost, 


work relating to the manual 
building. 


son, chairman. 


Middletown will erect an industrial 
school; cost $18,000. Write Archs. 
Curtis & Johnson, Main street, Hart- 
ford. 


New Haven.—Pres. Dwight of Yale un- 
iversity has recommended that the medi- 
cal school have a new building to cost 
$35,000; also the scientific school for 
physiological chemistry needsa new build- 
ing: Peabody museum should be enlarged 
two-thirds more than its present size and 


training $4 


2,000. Write board of education. 
Write Mr. Chas. E. Thomp- | build addition to St. Mary’s training 


Will 


\school at Feehanville, cost $35,000, Write 


born street, Chicago. 





Ipava will build 
$10,000. 
burg. IIls. 

Paw Paw will build 


ing. 

Fulton will build high school; 
$40,000. 

Hoopeston will build 


school-house; 


Write Arch. Wm. Wolf, Gales- 


archs. Willett & Pashley, Unity build- 


cost 


school-house. 


Write Archs. Benes & Kutsche, 315 Dear- 


cost 


school-house; 


Write Archs. Weary & 
Hahn, 141 Stephenson street, Freeport. 
Paxton will build school-house; cost 


10,000. Write Arch. N. S. Spencer, 
Champaign. 
St. Elmo will build school-house. 


Write C. W. Zeigler, clerk school board. 

Sterling will issue bonds to the sum 
of $12,000 to pay for high school site, 
and $28,000 to erect and furnish a high 
school building. Write board of edu- 


cation. 
INDIANA. 


Hartford City will build two school- 
houses and complete new North school 
building; cost $13,000. Write City 
Council. 

Michigan City will 
Roeskeville. Write 
trustee. 

Plymouth will build school-house. Ad- 
dress Rickman, Atkins &  Bigerstaff, 
contractors, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Poneto will build school-house. 
Arch. Cuno Kibele, Bluffton. 

South Bend will remodel and build 
an addition to the Mishawaka (Ind.) 
high school., Write Arcks. Durham & 
Schneider. 

Vanburen will build school-house. 
Write T. B. Dicken, president school 
board. 

Washington.—Fire destroyed the $32, 
000 high school building. Insurance $17, 
000.—will erect a new high school build- 
ing. Write Archs. Krutsch & Laycock, 
Indianapolis. 

Elwood will erect a high school build- 
ing: cost $30,000. Write school board. 


build school at 
Charles Walters, 


Write 
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The popping of a 
cork from a bottle of 
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good health and plea- 
sure. A sound the 
old folks like to hear 
—the children can’t 
resist it. 
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the digestion, soothing 
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SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER 


“ THAT EASY TOUCH” WINS EVERY TIME. 





SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 


Smith Premier Cypewriter Qo., 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. &. A. 
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Across the Alleghenies to Chicago. 


(Cuntipued from page 721.) 
still curving away to the south again, presents itself to your 
view, you confess that you did not begin to estimate its gran- 
deur. At Allegrippus the grandeur of the mountains seems 
to culminate. Gazing to the east, range after range rises into 
view, each fainter of outline than the other, until the last fades 
into the azure of the horizon. 

Further on blazing fires show you that you are now inthe 
heart of thecoke-burning and bituminous coal country. As the 
brightness of the furnace fires grows dim in the distance, 
Cresson, the most popular summer resort in Western Penn- 
sylvania, flashes by. If on your journey west, or on your re- 
turn journey east, you care to get an idea of a typical Ameri- 
can mountain resort, you will find in Cresson a most excellent 
example. Situated, as it is, on the very crest of one of the Alle- 
ghenies, intheheart ofthis glorious mountain scenery, with the 
Horse-Shoe Curve only afew miles away, the location, in point 
of beauty and healthfulness, is unsurpassed. The grounds of 
the hotel—an imposing structure, which with its cottages, 
has accommodations for a thousand guests—cover an area of 
over five hundred acres, the greater part of which is a beauti- 
fully-graded lawn, garnished with flower-beds and shrubbery, 
and plentifully dotted with trees. The house itself is both capa- 
cious and comfortable; its sleeping-rooms are large and airy, 
its dining halls and parlors attractive in decoration and fur- 
nishing, and its cuisine equal to that of any other summer 
hotel in America. Here, too, are to be found mineral springs 
of unquestioned efficacy,and every facility for enjoyment, from 
a livery stable to tennis courts. Half an hour later the con- 
ductor tells you that you are in the neighborhood of Johns- 
town. 

As you pass into the smoking-room once more for another 
cigar, the apartment, under the radiance of the electric lights, 
seems to have taken on a cheerier aspect even than during the 
day. Your fellow-passengers, under the influence of a most 
excellent dinner, have grown less reserved. Conversation, 
games, and reading while away the time. 

An hour later your attention is attracted by towering col- 
umns of flame forming weird and fantastic arabesques against 
the night; you have reached the natural gas country. Village 
after village, illuminated by this means, is passed through, 
and then in the distance you decry the glimmering lights of 
Homestead, where stops at the great steel works, and further 
on at a glass factory, have been arranged, in order that the 
process of manufacture of these great products may be thor- 
oughly inspected before Pittsburg is reached, which is accom- 
plished by an especially planned detour through the Monon- 
gahela valley. 

Soon after leaving Pittsburg you return to your sleeping 
car to find that the compartment alotted to you has been 
transformed into a most comfortable berth, hung with tapes- 
try curtains. The linen is white and delicate, the pillows soft, 
and the coverings ample. The lights have been lowered, and 
when at last you decide to retire for the night, you confess 
that you are as well provided for as you could be under the 
roof of either hotel or private residence. Sleep quickly re- 
sponds to your wooing; and while you slumber, your train 
glides smoothly over the tracks of the Pennsylvania’s West- 
ern lines, across Ohio, and into Indiana, where ancther halt is 
made at Fort Wayne, and an excellent breakfast served. 

Soon a line of dazzling. greenish blue suddenly shows itself 
off to the right. It is Lake Michigan, and already you are in 
the suburbs of Chicago. A few minutes later the train glides 
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into the depot. Whence after a brief stop it starts upon its 
final two hours’ run to Milwaukee, where the National Edu- 
cational Association awaits you on its opening on the follow- 
ing morning. 


Books Under Way. 


D. Appleton & Company. 
Krocker, “Germany.” 60 cents net. 
Beard, “ Curious Homes and their Tenants.” 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 


The Educational System of Round Hand Vertical Writing. 
By Anna E. Hill, supervisor of penmanship, Springfield, Mass. 
In twelve numbers, three primary, three intermediate, six ad- 
vanced. 

Sheldon & Company. 


“ Outlines of Literature, English and American,” by Shaw- 
Backus. $1.25. 
“ Scudder’s History of the United States,” new and revised 
edition. $1.00. 
Werner School Book Company. 


“ History of Civil Government of Iowa,” by 
Seerley and Parish. 
“Training for Citizenship,” by Dr. B. A. Hinsdale. 
“ Scientific Sewing and Garment Cutting,” furnishing sup- 
plementary reading matter on textile fabrics. 
William &, Jenkins. 


“ Nouvelle Italiane Series,” No. 6. 
“ An Elementary Italian Grammar,” by A. H. Edgren. 
“ Teatro Espafiol Series,” No. 4. 
“ Constructive Process for Learning German,” by A. Drey- 
spring. 
“ Contes Choisis Series,” No. 20. 
The Morse Company. 


“Standard School Algebra,” by Geo. E. Atwood. 

“Standard School Physiology, Hygiene, and Anatomy,” 
by Russell B. Smith, M. D., and Supt. Everett C. Willard. 

“Indians and Pioneers, Historical Reader,” by Supt. S. T. 
Dutton. 

“German Reader, Language and Conversation,” by Prof. 
Jacob P. Loesberg. 


Professors 


Ginn & Company. 


Blaisdell: Stories from English History. 

Educational Music Course: Fifth Reader. First, Second, 
and Third Music Charts. 

Mace: Method of Teaching History. 

Montgomery: Students’ American History. 

Morley: Familiar Flowers. . 

Rolfe: Anabasis V. 

Turner: Stories for Young People, Part II. 

The initial number of the Zodlogical Bulletin. 


David McKay. 


Pocket Literal Translations of the Classics. 
titles are now ready : 

“ Cicero’s Select Letters,” “Cicero on Oratory,” “ Tacitus’ 
Annals.” the first six books, “ Tacitus’ Germania and Agri- 
cola,” “ Virgil’s Eclogues and Georgics,” “ Aéschylus’ Prom- 
etheus Bound and Seven Against Thebes,” “ Demosthenes 
on the Crown,” “ Euripides’ Medea,” “ Plato’s Apology, 
Crito, and Phedo,” “ Sophocles’ CEdipus Tyrannus, Electra, 
and. Antigone.” 


The following 





THE IDEAL SCHOOL PENCIL... 


.. EAGLE 


SCHOOL SIMPLEX. 


HAVE YOU SEEN ITP??? 





It's a new departure in Pencils—you do not need a 
knife or es instrument to sharpen it, but by simply 


removing t 


e wood with the finger nail you obtain 


apointaslong as desired... . . . . . 
SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 377379 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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The following are in preparation: 
. “Goethe’s . Faust,” “Goethe’s Herman and Dorothea,” 
“Schiller’s Maria Stuart,” “ Schiller’s William Tell.” 


Harper & Brothers, 


“Theory of Thought and Knowledge.” By Borden P. 
Bowne, Professor of Philosophy in Boston University, author 
of “ Metaphysics,” “Introduction to Psychological Theory,” 
etc. pp. XII., 389. S8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


“ Alexander Pope.” By Samuel Johnson. Edited by 
Kate Stephens. With two portraits. pp. VII., 197. Post 8vo, 
cloth, 60 cents. 

“A Laboratory Course in Wood Turning.” By Michael 


Joseph Golden, M. E., professor of practical mechanics, Pur- 
due university. Illustrated. pp. II., 69. 8vo, cloth. 

“Elements of Geometry.” By A. W. Phillips, Ph. D., 
and Irving Fisher, Ph. D., professors in Yale university. 
Abridged edition. Crown, 8vo. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 
RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 


No. 111. “ Tennyson’s Princess,” with an introduction and 
copious notes,” by William T. Rolfe, Litt. D., with many il- 
lustrations. Double number. 16mo., paper, 30 cents, net. 

No. 112. “ Virgil’s AZneid.” Books I.-III., translated by 
Christopher Pearse Cranch, with an introduction and notes. 
16mo., paper, 15 cents, net. 

No. 113. “Poems from the Writings of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson,” edited with an introduction and notes, by George 
H. Browne, of the Browne & Nichols school, Cambridge, 
Mass. 16mo., paper, 15 cents, net. 

No. 114. “ Shakespeare’s Hamlet,” edited by Richard 
Grant White, and furnished with additional notes by Helen 
Gray Cone, tutor in literature in the Normal college, New 
York city. Double number. 16mo., paper, 30 cents, net; 
cloth, 40 cents, net. 

No. “A Selection from the Poems of Robert 
Browning,” with an introduction and notes. 16mo., paper, 
15 cents, net. ‘ 

No. “ Old Greek Folk Stories,” told anew by Joseph- 
ine Preston Peabody. 16mo., paper, 15 cents, net. 


THE RIVERSIDE SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


“ Poems and Essays from the Writings of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson,” with a biographical sketch and notes. Also with 
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a portrait and picture of Emerson’s home. 16mo., half leather, 
50 cents, net. 

“The AEneid of Virgil,” translated into English verse, by 
Chrictopher Pearse Cranch. Students’ Edition, crown 8vo., 
$1.00, net. 


Silver, Burdett & Company. 


“A First Reader.” 
ature, by Sarah Louise Arnold and Charles B. Gilbert. 
pp., cloth. Introductory price, 32 cents. 

“ A Second Reader.” Book II. of Stepping Stones to Lit- 
erature, by Sarah Louise Arnold, supervisor of schools, Bos- 
ton, and Chas. B. Gilbert, superintendent of schools, Newark, 


Book I. of Stepping Stones to Liter- 
128 


mi. 2 

“A Third Reader.” Book III. of Stepping Stones to Lit- 
erature, by Sarah Louise Arnold, supervisor of schools, Bos- 
ton, and Chas. B. Gilbert, superintendent of schools, Newark, 


p> 

“A Fourth Reader.” Book IV. of Stepping Stones to Lit- 
erature, by Sarah Louise Arnold, supervisor of schools, Bos- 
ton, and Chas. B. Gilbert, superintendent of schools, Newark, 
N 


“ Reading Courses in American Literature,” by Prof. Fred 
Lewis Pattee, State college, Pa. 

“The Plant Baby and Its Friends,” by Kate L. Brown. 

“Elements of Constructive Geometry,” by William Noet- 
ling, A. M., C. E. State normal school, Bloomsburg, Pa. 

Silver Series of English Classics: “ Burke’s Speech on 
Conciliation with the American Colonies,” edited by Francis 
R. Lane, M. D.; “ Webster’s First Oration on Bunker Hill 
Monument,” edited by Alexander S. Twombly; “ Macaulay’s 
Essay on Milton,” edited by Alexander S. Twombly; “ De 
Quincey’s The Flight of a Tartar Tribe,” edited by Alexander S. 
Twombly: “ Macaulay’s Essay on Addison,” edited by Alex- 
ander S. Twombly; “ Coleridge’s Rime of the Ancient Mari- 
ner,” edited by Alexander S. Twombly; “ Addison’s Sir 
Roger de Coverley Papers,” edited by Alexander S. Twom- 
bly; “Southey’s Life of Nelson,” édited by Alexander S. 
Twombly. 

The Maemillan Company. 


“ An elementary botany for high schools.” By L. H. Bailey. 
Professor of Horticulture in the Cornell university. With 
numerous illustrations by Holdsworth. 

“ Elements of English Grammar.” For the use of schools. 
By G Carpenter, professor of Rhetoric and English 





SPECIAL BRAIN FOOD 


AND NERVE TONIC. 























VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 

Is a special food to nourish and strengthen the brain and body, It 
contains the phosphoid element of the ox-brain and wheat germ 
The formula is on each label. During past 30 years it has re- 
stored strength and vigor to thousands of over-worked, brain- 
wearied men and women. It is a preventive, as well as a curative, 
of mental or nervous exhaustion. It gives active brain and nerves 
exactly what they need. Vitalized Phosphites is a highly con- 
centrated white powder, pleasant to taste, free from narcotics. 
Endorsed by leading physicians and brain-workers, 


RGly 


If not found at Druggists’, sent by mail ($1.00). Descriptive pamphlet free, 


56 W. 25th Street, 
New York City 


Prepared 
only by 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE 


This is the best known remedy and preventive for cold in the head 
and sore throat. 


Easy to apply and quick to cure. By mail, 50 cents. 


An American Express Company 
Travelers Cheque 


is practically a Certified Cheque payable to one’s own order, 
in gold or its equivalent, by upwards of 20,000 correspondents 
throughout the world. 


These Cheques are more available, economical and 
secure than any other form of Travelers Credit, and by 
reason of the entirely original manner in which they are 
drawn, are virtually a Universal Currency. 


Travelers Cheques are issued in denominations of ‘$10, 
$20, $50, $100 and $200, with the exact amount in foreign 
money printed thereon, which will be paid in gold or its 
equivalent, without discount or commission, by the 
Company’s banks and bankers in the principal countries of 
Europe. This designation and payment is a distinct advan- 
tage, as the holder knows what he is entitled to receive and 
always obtains a larger amount than by other means. 


THE TRAVELER’S IDENTIFICATION 


and a itive security against loss, are easily and 
simply obtained by his signature and counter-signature on 
the Cheques. 


‘TRAVELERS SAVE TIME 


and avoid delay and inconvenience by the use of these 
Cheques. Through arrangements existing with the principal 
hotels, shop-keepers, tourist agents, steamship companies 
and others to accept the same, the necessity of specially 
visiting bankers to obtain funds and consequent loss of time 
are frequently avoided, as well as delays (incident to the use 
of letters of credit) resulting from inabil'ty to obtain funds 
from banks on Sundays, holidays and fete days, or before 
or after business hours. 


Cheques, Rates and Other Information 


may be obtained at any Agency of the American Express 
Company, or at the principal offices of the Company: NEw 
YORK, 65 Broadway; CHICAGO, 78 Monroe Street; Boston, 
45 Franklin Street; LonpOoN, 3 Waterloo Place; Paris, 
6 Rue Halevy. 
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Composition in Columbia university. Author of “ Exercises 
in Rhetoric and English Composition.” 

“ American History as told by Contemporaries.” By 
Albert Bushnell Hart, Harvard university. In four volumes. 
Volume 1 nearly ready. 

“A First Book on Writing English.” By Edwin Herbert 
Lewis, Ph. D., associate professor of English in Lewis 
Institute and in the University of Chicago. 

The absolutely essential matters of technique are dwelt upon 
one at a time; special emphasis is laid upon various devices 
for securing sentence unity and avoiding looseness ol 
structure, for making right grammar and right diction, rather 
than wrong, interesting and memorial, for organizing the 
theme, without wholly checking the young student’s natural 
discursiveness, for enlarging the vocabulary through the use 
of the senses, the memory and the imagination; and for inter- 
esting the student in the different kinds of composition. 
It is by no means an untried work, since it has been used in 
Chicago by three hundred students of various grades below 
the collegiate, and has been tested by teachers in several other 
schools. 

“Public School Arithmetic.” By Pres. J. A. McLellan, 
Ontario Normal college, and A. F. Ames, A. B., superinten- 
dent of schools, Riverside, Ill. 

“ First Book of Physical Geography.” By Ralph S. Tarr, 
B. S., F. G. S. A. professor of dynamic geology and physi- 
cal geography at the Cornell university, Author of “ Economic 
Geology of the United States,” “ Elementary Physical Geo- 
graphy,” etc. 

“Citizen Bird: Bird Life for Beginners.” By Mabel 
Osgood Wright and Elliott Coues. With numerous illustra- 
tions by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 


American Book Company. 


“School Reading by Grades,” by James Baldwin, Ph. D., 
editor of Harper’s Readers and author of “ Old Greek Sto- 
ries,” “ Old Stories of the East,” “The Book Lover,” etc. A 
new and important series of reading books, constructed on a 
new plan. 

Two additions to the well-known series of Electic School 
Readings will appear shortly; “The Story of A®neas” and 
“The Story of Cesar,” both by M. Clarke. 

Adapted to the fourth reader grade, these books will com- 
bine all the attractive literary, artistic, and mechanical features 
which have contributed to the notable success and popularity 
of this series. 

“A Pennsylvania Reader,” by S. O. Goho, a series of sup- 
plementary readings for classes in the fourth reader grades. 

“American Comprehensive Arithmetic,” by M. A. Bailey, A. 
M., professor of mathematics in the Kansas State normal schoo] 
at Emporia, Kan. 

“Mntal Arithmteic,” by Dr. William J. Milne, presiden: of the 
New York State normal college, Albany, N. Y., and the au- 
thor of Milne’s Mathematical Series of text-books. 

“ Natural Advanced Geography,” by Jacques W. Redway, 
F. R. G. S. This is the higher book of the series, of which 
“ Natural Elementary Geography ” is the initial volume. Like 
the latter, this book is based on new and thoroughly sound 
ideas of teaching, and will present important novel features, 
which it is believed will meet the cordial approval of progres- 
sive educators. 

“ Geographical Nature Study,” by Frank Owen Payne, A. 
M., principal of the public school, Glen Cove, N. Y. An ele- 
mentary text-book, designed to precede the study of any reg- 
ular series of school geographies. 
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“ Anderson’s Study of English Words” covers all the 
ground demanded by the regents in the growth and formation 
of words, and particularly of prefixes and suffixes. 

“ A History of the United States,” by John Bach McMas- 
ter, professor of history in the University of Pennsylvania, 
In this book Prof. McMaster has devoted sufficient space to 
the periods of discovery, exploration, and colonization, but 
has given an exceptionally full and strong treatment of the 
history of the United States proper; that is, of the period 
since the Revolution. The casual relations of events are made 
prominent throughout; thus, the treatise appeals to the reason 
rather than to the memory solely. 

The phenomenal achievement of the American people 
throughout our national career has been the expioration, set- 
tlement, and utilization of the vast wilderness, which one hun- 
dred years ago extended from the Alleghanies to the Pacific, 
The various immediate causes which led to this remarkable 
expansion and development of our territory are seized upon 
and emphasized with the insight and force which have long 
distinguished the author as a great historian. 

The company’s series of State Histories by celebrated au- 
thors, which now includes Stockton’s “Stories of New Jer- 
sey,” Joel Chandler Harris’s “ Stories of Georgia,’ and Mu- 
sick’s “‘ Stories of Missouri” is shortly to be extended by the 
addition of “ Stories of Ohio,” by William: Dean Howells and 
“Stories of Indiana,” by Maurice Thompson. The attractive- 
ness of these entertaining and instructive books is further en- 
hanced by numerous artistic illustrations characteristic of the 
localities which they depict. 

“Natural Advanced Music Reader,” by Frederic H. Rip- 
ley and Thomas Tapper, authors of the “ Natural Course in 
Music,” of which system it forms a part. As its name im- 
plies, it is intended for advanced classes, and contains original 
translations of modern classics; new composition (music and 
words), published here for the first time; teachers’ explana- 
tory appendix, with analysis of difficulties; directions for 
teaching and practice. 

“ Cooley’s Students’ Manual of Physics for the Study- 
Room and Laboratory,” by Le Roy C. Cooley, Ph. D., pro- 
fessor of physics and chemistry in Vassar college. 

“Grammar School Physics,” by C. L. Harrington, head- 
master in Dr. Sach’s collegiate school for boys, New York 
city. 

“ Astronomy,” by David Todd, professor of astronomy in 
Amherst college. An elementary book for the use of high 
schools. It covers all the work in this branch required by the 
board of regents of the state of New York. 

“Third Year in French,” by C. L. Syms, bachelier et let- 
tres, licencié en droit 1’ Université de France. 

“A Brief German Grammar,” by A. H. Edgren, professor 
in the University of Nebraska, a hand book for high school 
and college use. 

Riehl’s “Der Fluch der Schénheit,” by M. A. Frost, in- 
structor in German in Smith college, and Lessing’s ‘“ Minna 
von Barnhelm,” edited by M. B. Lambert, instructor in Ger- 
man, boys’ high school, Brooklyn, N. Y., are the latest addi- 
tions to the new series of Modern German Texts, which now 
includes twelve volumes. 

“Latin Prose Composition,” by C. C. Dodge, instructor in 
Salem, Mass., high school, and H. A. Tuttle, instructor in 
Brooklyn Polytechnic institute. 

“Greek Prose Composition,” by H. C. Pearson, instructor 
in Shadyside academy, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Xenophon’s “ Cyropedia,” by C. W.-Gleason, A. M., mas- 
ter in the Roxbury Latin school. 





“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS” 


is such an acknowledged benefit to all Free Text-Book School Boards, as 
being an indispensable aid to 


ECONOMY AND CLEANLINESS 


that our exhibit at the Tennessee Centennial is under the auspices of an 
official of the U. S. Bureau of Education, Government Building. 





If your School Board is operated under the Free Text Book laws, as over 
1000 School Boards have adopted this System 


WHY DONT YOU? 


Every $40.00 paid us annually takes care, both inside and outside, of about 
$1000.00 worth of Text-Books which are subject to Daily Wear, Tear and 
Destruction! Samples mailed Free. 


HOLDEN 


PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY, 


= SPRINGFIELD, MAss., U. S. A. 
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Fifth Summer Meeting 


CONDUCTED BY THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
THE EXTENSION OF UNIVERSITY TEACHING. 
IN THE BUILDINGS OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Philadelphia, July 6th to 30th, 1897. 


The Arrangements for the Session of 1897 include : 


Department A.—Literature and History (Medieval). 
Department B.-—-Psychology, Child Study, and 
Kindergarten. Department C.—Round Table Con- 
ferences. Department D.—Mathematics. Depart- 
ment E.—Latin. 


inclusive Ticket,$15 ; Departm’t Ticket,$10 


The Inclusive Ticket does not admit to the Psycho. 
logical Laboratories tor which a special fee is charged 


For full information, address Dana C. Munro, 
Director, 111 So, Firreentu St , Puicapecpnia, Pa, 


New York University 
School of Pedagogy. 


HENRY M. MacCRACKEN, 'LL.D., 
Chancellor. 











A department of the University co-ordin- 
ate with its other professional schools. 

Offers the fullest opportunities for the 
study of Pedagogy. 

Scholarship advantages. 

Year begins September 29. 


For catalogue address the Dean, 
EDWARD R. SHAW, Ph.D., 
University Building, 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, WN. Y. CITY. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN SUMMER SCHOOL’ 


JULY 7—AUGUST 18. 


Courses will be offered in all leading Academic 
studies ; also in Law, Engineering, Bacteriology, and 
Histology. For full announcement apply to 

Secretary, JAMES H. WADE, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Cy autarquas = Summ Scdoots and Lectures, 








SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY. 
Pres. W. Hervey, Teachers’ College, N. Y. 
Dean assisted by staff of ten teaches courses 
in General Pedagogy, Psychology 
and Child Study , Theory and Meth- 
ods of the Kindergarten, mary 
Teaching, Geography, History, 
Reading, English Literature, Na- 
ture Study, Physica] Training, etc. 


Schools of Languages, Literatures, 
Mathematics, Natural Sciences, So- 
cial Sciences,Music,Expression,Fine 
Arts, Physical Education, etc. 

Over one hundred courses by seventy 
instructors from Yale, Johns Hopkins, 


and continuing from Four to Six Weeks. 


GENERAL PROGRAM 
of lecture courses by prominent 6 
ists such as, Pres. G. Stanley Hall, Prof. W. L. 
Bryan, Pres. W. L. Hervey, Prof. Graham 
. Worman, Prof. Charles R. 
son and many others, 
SINGLE LECTURES & ADDRESSES 
by Bishop C. C, McCabe, Miss Francis E. 
Williard, Mr. Jacob A. Riis, Mrs. Maud Ball- 
. H. Vincent, Com- 
Booth-Tucker, 
Dr. J. M. Buckley and many others. 
READINGS & ENTERTAINMENTS 
by Mr. George W. Cable, Prof. A. H. Mer- 
rill, Miss K. E. Oliver and Mr. S. H. Clark. 
CONCERTS by grand chorus, orchestra, 
soloists and quartets under direction of 
Dr. H. R. Palmer. 





















University of Chicago, etc. 


Chautauqua Offers a Delightful Life to the Summer Student. 


Beautiful scenery, perfect sanitation, congenial society, varied interests. Special railway 
rates for 1897. From wow York and return (aood 30 days) $10.00; Chicago $14.00. 
a Good board at low rates. Tuition fees very reasonable. Send for catalogue to.... 


W. A. DUNCAN, Secretary, 86x 35, CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK. 
4 4 , < 4 4 4 


THE OLDEST AND THE BROADEST. THE LARGEST AND THE BEST. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


Twentieth Annual Session. Beginning July 12, 1897. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS.—Three Weeks.,—28 Instructors. 
SCHOOL OF ORATORY.—Four Weeks.—Faculty of Emerson College of Oratory. 
18 ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS.—Four and Five Weeks.—24 Instructors. 








Full courses in Drawing, Form Study and Color, 
new, large AupIToRIUM. 


ENTIRELY NEW PLAN OF MANAGEMENT FOR CAFE, 


The attendance last year was over 700, from 40 states and countries, making this by far the Larczsr 
Summer Scnoot for teachers in the United S:ates, 


Send for sixty-four pege circular, giving full information in regard to the outlines of work in al! 
departments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuftion, club and combination rates, board, eic. 


W. A, MOWRY, President, Hyde Park, Mass, A. W. EDSON, Worcester, Mass. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SUMMER COURSES. 


Third Year. July 5—August 13. 


Twenty-Nine Courses in Mathematics, A Delightful Suburban Locality in 
Science, History, Languages, and Pedagogy NEW YORK CITY. 


New Laboratory for Chemistry and Physics. A 





For Announcement, address Chas, B. Bliss, University Heights, New York City. 


THREE WEEKS, BEGINNING JULY 5, 1897. 


COOK COUNTY NORMAL SUMMER SCHOOL, 


Francis W, Parker, Principal, CHICAGO, ILL, Wieur S. Jackman, Manager. 

Thirteen departments. Model school for observation free to all regular students, A systematic presen- 
tation of The Theory of Concentration, by members of the regular faculty of the Chicago 
Normal School, A School devoted wholly to Professional Work. Regular tuition, any four courses or less 
except Sloyd, | Additional courses, $3.00 each, Course in Sloyi., $1.00. For rooms and board 
address Mrs. Florence J, Gardiner, Students’ Hall, Station O, Chicago, Ill. For descriptive circular 
concerning courses of study, address 


WILBUR S. JACKMAN, Manager, 6916 Perry Ave., Station O.Chicago, Ill. 








Lhe Lehigh University.. 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA, 
Tuomas Messincer Drown, LL.D., - Presipent. 


Classical, Literary, and Eaginerina Courses, 
Chemistry, Metallurgy, and Architecture. Also 
combined courses leading to a technical degree 
in addition to bachelor of arts. For Registersand 
special circulars describing the different Courses, 
address The Secretary of Lehigh University. 


National Summer School 


At Glens Falls, N. Y. Thirteenth Annual Session. 


Circulars free to all applicants. Address SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Manager. 





Correspondence=Studp. 


The University of Chicago 


offers instruction by correspondence in many de- 
oe including Pedagogy, Literature, 
athematics, Languages, History, etc. 
Degrees are not granted upon work done wholly 
by correspondence, but credit will be given for 
courses completed by examination at The Univer- 
sity, and thus the time of required residence may be 
shortened. Work may be commenied at any time. 
Special circulars sent on application to THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CHICAGO, (Division F), The Cor- 
respondence-Study Dept., Cuicaco, 


School Room Decorations 
A SPECIALTY. 
Send for list and prices. 


Correspondence also solicited for 
General School Supplies. 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 252 Washington street, 




















years. Sent FREE with full particulars 
S | AM E] 4 ERS, Dept. F. Detroit, Mich. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


inclosing 6 cents to cover postage, and 
Genevieve Stebbins. Summer Session at Asbury Park, N. J. 


F. T. Southwick, 
Elocution, Expression, Physical Culture ead fer 








dened fora Carnegie Hall, New York. 
The Famous Continental Hotel. 
PHILADELPHIA. 








At the End of Your Journ in 
A oe ive will find 


it a great convenience to go r ver to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Write for our 140 page book, Tax Oxrem or Stammenixe. 4A practical and scienmtilic treatise on the 
to every 
By recent changes every room is equipped with 


Correction of Speech Defects, by Gxones Axpasw Lewis, who stammered for more than 20 
Tae Lewis ScHOOL For STAMMER 
Steam Heat, Hot and Cold running water, and 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., lighted by Electricity. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. RATES REDUCED. AMERICAN PLAN. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 100 rooms, $2.50 per day. 125 rooms, $3.00 per day. 
Baggage to and from 42d 8t. Depot free. tas rooms, $3.50 per day. 125 rooms, $4.00 per day. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 


125 rooms with Baths. Sieam Heat included. 
L. U. MALTBY, Proprietor. 
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IOWA. 


Andrew will build school-house in 
sub-district No. 8. Write W. F. Hoyt, 
secretary? 

Bellevue -will build school-house in 
Jackson twp. Write board of education. 

Britt will build school-house in sub- 
district No. 5. Write C. A. Missman, | 
secretary; will build school-house in 
district No. 2. Write John Spalla, sec- | 
retary. | 

Brooklyn will build school-house in 
district No. 7, Write J. W. Jones, pres- 
ident. 


GRADUATION PRESENTS. 


The gradustion exercises of hundreds of colleges and thousands of high schools wil! shortly eccur all Over 
this great land of ours. What to give the “sweet girl graduate,” and also her brother, isa question easily 
solved in one visit to our store or by a glance through our big catalogue. We make a specialty of 


CLASS RINCS, CLASS PINS, CLASS BADCES, 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE PINS, BADGES, FRATERNITY AND SOCIETY PINS, of every pattern; in stock 
or made to order. Tbat boy going forth from school or college will treasure such mementoes of school days 
all his life. So will that girl. Nothing is more appropriate for a graduation present. We have a complete 
Une of this kind of jewelry. send for our catalogue of class pins and rings. Or better, come to the 
store. Wecan make any cesign to order when desired. 


SOLID COLD CLASS RINCS. 


Among our selections of 
class rings we show a num- 
ber of band rings, with 
fancy engraved top, in 


a style of illus- 
Castlegrove will build school-house in Le tration, at - - $2.00 
district No. 6. Address secretary. 
Clearlake will build school-house in 
Lake independent distridt. Write J. 
K. Aitchison, secretary. 


Another very pretty 
style has fancy engraved 


raised letters, as shown in Manufacturing Jewelers and Importers, 
Clinton will build school-house in | 


the illustra- 3rd Ave. cor. 58th St., N. ¥ 
tion, Price, $ ] 50 
5 - ie | Send for catalogue, free. 
school district of Sherman. Write Her- | 








le . > . .50. | Open Evenings Till 7 o’clock. 
man Holm, secretary. Game wih Bee Oe eee ot 1. - - Gecavder Evenings Till 10 o’clock. 
Conrad will build school-house. Write | FEST TT TTT. eee 
B. C. Brock, secretary school board. | PVSVAVVVVIVSVVSVSVS tint 
Council Bluffs will build school-house; 9 
cost $8,000. Write archs. J. C. & W. | , WILLIAMS & ROGERS 
Woodward ;—will build addition to 20th \ 
avenue school building. Write T. C. 
Dawson, secretary. 
Davenport will build school-house ; ns \ 
cost $26,000. Write G. A. Hanssen, | Y ‘ \\ Q \) \\ 
arch, . 
Delmar will build addition to school- | ~ 
house. Write H. C. Bailey, secretary | 
school board. cee se ; TEXT BOOKS have by sheer force of superior merit and origin- 
Eddyville will build school-house. | ality won their way into ae ae — of oe Tan nnn tn et Dette, 
Write Arch, | Ernst Koch, Ottumwa, Ta. | pag Fe! pr Ay Fe woske oa Ge Cie aoe in print. The series com- 
Forest City will erect high school | prises three books : 
building. Write Kinney & Orth, archs. | FIRST LESSONS IN BOOKKEEPING, for Graded and District Schools ; 
Austin, Minn. .° NEW INTRODUCTIVE BOOKKEEPING, for High Schools, Normals, and Academies. 
Luverne will make repairs to school- | NEW COMPLETE BOOKKEEPING, for Business Colleges and Commerial Departments. 
house. Write W. H. Godfrey, secre- | . aes 
Some of the reasons why these books are so popular are; They simplify the subject ; reduce 

tary. the work of the teacher; fascinate and stimulate the pupil; are up to date; are high in 

Manchester will build school-house in grade and low in price. : 
sub-district No. 3. Write H. W. Wood- | 
ward, president, Hazelgreen township. 


Marble Rock will build school-house | 
in sub-district No. 3, Union township;— | 


Specimen pages and catalogue of complete list of Commercial and Common School Text- 
Books sent free to teachers and school officers on application. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
BS Ma So a tt nh ts Tn hh he i tt its 

















ANY INSTRUMENT | 


Bp, cy TIME | 

Without a Ceacher PROGRAM, 
(Eureka Method). ; SIGNAL, | 

Organ |.WINNER’S Eureka WATCHMEN, 
“Piano | Instruction Books . —_ | 
OW He it tot Write for pricesto | 
Clarinet ions feltiehes of none is re- | 


Se ee oe 








ee — 





a 


quired. Beginning with the Electrical 


i f th ject, . * 
Flute | i‘sui"s"icaes as: | _BLODGETT BROS. & CO. Specialties. 
rs y means of simple an Irect 
Banjo | stetsastions, iestsntions, sad 301 Congress St., = = BOSTON. | 
Guitar plete er | of the instrument —_— 
studied, musical terms are 
eet ieee «=<|/THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
esides the instruction pages, 
h vol 
Cello | Saniesd eefiy Cee pcces LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
t 
erente., This alone “would cott 
Mandolin oe $3, if purchased | Joun A. HALL, President. SPRINGFIELD, MASS, HENRY M. PHILLIPs, Secretary. 
Cornet The Eureka Books are in- 
tended for pupils living at a Incorporated 1851. 
distance from the music teacher, 


Piccolo or for those who cannot ccon- in 


veniently employ one. They are 
the most popular and successful 


ACCOF iON s\-inssrucors peplenes.e.| ASSETS to January 1, 1897, 


Eureka Method,” and designate = es 1 
Flageolet) ne insrupent ror'vaie,' | Liabilities, 


17,205,296.32 
Double | malted, postpaid, on receipt 
Bass ‘Surplus by Massachusetts’ Standard, $1,341,663.64 


Zier] ° stroll.” FX GEM SPELLING BLANK. No. 3. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, | VERTICAL SCRIPT. 


453-463 Washington St., Boston, 36 Pages. Wholesale price, 45c. per doz, Postpaid, 60c. per doz. Write for Sample, 


i 
“oa: wa =. "|PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., General School Supplies, 9 Clinton PI. (8th St.), ¥. ¥ 






































$18,546,959-96 





























New York. Philadelphia. 
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Standard American and English Brands of 


SCHOOL PENS 
SPENCERIAN 

1 <a College 
_—— re 


f=) Falcon 





Sar:ples and prices sent to teachers on application if the 
name of the school is given, 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
450 Broome Street, - New York,N. Y. 





DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 


EducationalF oundations 


$1.00 a Year ? 





This is a monthly text-book fo: 
teachers who desire professiona) 
advancement. 


Our Times 


80 cents a Year. 





The ideal paper of current event 
carefully edited for the school- 
room. Clubs of two or more 25. 
each, 


Its circulation bas doubled dur- 
ing the last vear. 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago 


The Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 





RicHarp A. McCurpy, PRESIDENT 


Assets Over $234,000,000 





The Largest Life Insurance Company in the 
World. Total Payments to Policy-Hold:rs 
Exceed $437,000,000. 


For further information apply to the nearest agent 
or to the Head office of the Company, 


Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Sts., N. Y. City. 


STAR FISH, SEA URCHINS, 
CORALS, SPONGES, &c. 


FOR CLASS WORK, 


Surruro BY N, L, WILSON, 
170 Tremont Street, ~ ~ Boston, [lass. 
Catalogues on application. 


SCIENTIFIC inci eankiog 


to all the ctences. 
BOO KS A copy anon ‘ee had for ready 
eeereee by those desiring elec- 


medical, » eng! ineering, scien- 
tific, mining and cachateal books, which we sell to 
everybody at wholesale prices. 

Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicage. 








will receive bids for inserting heating 
apparatus in the school-house in Marble 
Rock. Write H. B. Nies, secretary 
board of directors. 

| Marshalltown will build school-house 
\in Liscomb township. Write J. L. Ralls, 
secretary. 

McPaul will receive proposals for the 
erection of two school-houses, one in 
sub-district No. 2, the other in sub-dis- 
trict No. 7. Write L. L. Johnson, sec- 
retary board of education. 

Moulton will build school-house; cost 
|\$12,000. Write board of education. 

Nevinville will receive bids for the wall- 
ing of three school-houses in sub-districts 
Nos. 3, 8, and 9, township of Colony. 
Write John Skelton, secretary. 
| Newton will build school-house. Write 
|O. N. Wagley, secretary. 
| Northwood will build school-house in 
Write A. O. Har- 





Brookfield township. 
mon, secretary. 
Osceola will build school-house in dis- 
trict No. 4. Write W. E. Lingle, sec- 
retary school board. 
Peoria will build school-house in Rich- 
land township. Write M. S. Allen, sec- 
retary. 
Pleasant Valley will build school-house. 
Write Peter Johansen, arch. | 
Rock Rapids will build school-house 
Write Henry 


in Jackson school district. 
Sindt, secretary. 
Scranton will build school-house. 
Write J. G. Cromwell, secretary. 
Searsboro will build school-house. Write 
W. A. Taylor, secretary school district 
No. 7. 

Stanton will build school-house in 
district No. 3, Frankfort township. Write 
John Hossle, secretary. 

Vinton will build school-house in Tay- 
lor township. Write president of board; 
—will build school-house in sub-district 
No. 7, township of Eldorado. Write 
superintendent of board. 

Wellsburg will build school-house in 
Shiloh township. Write W. J. Schuer- 
man, secretary board of directors. 

Whittemore will build school-house in 
district township of Garfield. Write 
Mr. Farley for plans and specifications. 

Winfield will receive bids for steam 
heat for school-house. Write T. L. 
Smith, secretary of the board of directors. 


During the Teething Period, 


Mrs, Wins.tow's Soorninc Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their Ca ee yl ® 3 TEE ae, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD 
SOFTENS the CUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
RHCEAS Sela’ bp eae | is | bese remedy fer res 

sts in every part of the 
world, Be sure 2, phy “ Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup,” and take no ‘other kind, Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


Going to the Mountains ? 


Are you looking for a spot to spend the Summer 
which combines health, comfort, and pleasure 


AT MODERATE COST ? 


If so, send 6 cents for postage or call and get free 
at offices below the illustrated book, “Summer 
Homes,” It gives list of Hotels, Farm and Boarding 
Houses, with their location, rates, attractions, &c., in 
the Mountains of Orange, Sullivan, Ulster, and 
Delaware Counties, N. Y., on the main line and 
branches of the New York, Ontario & Western Rail- 
way, 2,000 feet above the sea, a region of great 
beauty and absolute healthfulness; In New York: 

No, 2 Battery Place, «13, 165, a8) 37% 944s 1,323 
Broadway, 13 Astor Place, 737 6th Av., a5: Colum- 
bus Av., 134 East resth St., 273 West rasth St.; ticket 
offices, ‘foot of Franklin and West 42d Sts. In 

Brooklyn: No, 4 Court St., 860 Fulton St. +98 Broad- 
+ be 267 Manhattan Av., Greenpoint, and * Eagle” 

ce 








“ILLUSTRATED HOMES,” containing half- 
tone seppetection from Photographs of 535 of the 
above * HOMES,” can be obtained of ticket agents 
for asc. 

On Saturday, May 29, Excursion Tickets fos. one 
fare will be sold at 371 Broadway and ferry offices 
giving an opportunity of personally selecting 2 
Summer home and also enjoying a day’s fishing ir. 
this delightful region. ickets RG returning 
Tuesday, Junex. J.C. —— General Pass- 
enger Agt., 56 Beaver St., New York 





| In 14 various 





Cycle Saddles 


are made by the 


**MAKERS OF MOST OF THE 
HIGH-GRADE SADDLES” 


Ordinary | 
| DOOV. 
Health ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Anatomical | No one else offers the cyclist 
| the choice of 
Pneumatic | 
Hygienic | EVERY 


| POPULAR 
STYLE 


shapes, inter- Hy 
||| of Cycle Saddle in a quality 


changeable 

. above the standard of all oth- 
with 7 graded \|| ers. Illustrated Catalogue 
springs. @ showing & styles. FREE. 





Incorporated 1894 


C. M. BARNES 
COMPANY... 


OF CHICAGO 


Have the Most Ample Facilities and 
Make the Lowest Jobbing Prices on 


School Books 


of all publishers, and 


School Supplies 


of all kinds. 


Kstablished 1874 


Second-Hand and Shelf-Worn School 

Books Bought at Fair Prices and Sold 

at a Very Great Saving in Cost. 
(Send for catalogues if interested, 


C. Mi. BARNES COPIPANY, 


106, 108, 110 & 112 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, 


ISAAC PITMAN’S SHORTHAND 


taught with the greatest success, for the past 
three years, in the 


Public Day and Even’g Schools of N.Y. City. 


“Isaac Pitman’s Complete Phonographic Self-In- 
structor, 250 pp., $1 50. Adopted in above schools. 
Specimen pages and trial lesson free, 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 
33 Union Square, New York. 


Attend Metropolitan School, 156 Fifth Avenue. 


HYPNOTISM: 


History and Development. 


A thoroughly scientific work translated from 
the Swedish of BJORMSTROM. 
130 pages, Octavo. Paper, 30 Cts. 


THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, “We"Der- 


eetiens tien ew York. = 

TEACHERS | PBRING WacATIoN 
y ig su ns to 

CAN EARN "Behoo! Magazine, 


$5 T0 $15 The best cu magazine in the 
world, Published bi-monthly. 

















80 to wopeges. Beautifully illus- 

PER WEEK |i ai 055 orn 
early every 

an who sees it cubioriben. PX adress at once, 


3. ¥. . SPOFFORD, 22 School St., Boston. 
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Liquid Food 


easily digestible, naturally 
strengthening, refreshi ng, 
health-restoring. You get it in 


Pabst 
Malt Extract 


Che ““Best’”’ Conic : 
Contains no drugs or chemi- 3 
cals, simply pure, rich, nourish- 2 
ing food, and the great nat- : 
ural vegetable tonic, hops. s 
Cures indigestion, nervous- j 
ness, sleeplessness and puts flesh ( 
on your bones. t 
Sold by all druggists at 25c. i 

2 a bottle, or 12 for iS 2.50. : 
oe 


58 A 1) A Fe I 0006 OE 66 mE ca 
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| “ Search- Light” | | 
L Always ewig. 








= The Leader! 


A lantern that does not jar or blow out. 
Reflecting surfaces are alwiys bright. 
All riders say it is—THE BEST. 


Bridgeport Brass Co. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


‘ 





Send for Catalog 
‘ No 153 








For sale everywhere. 





HOW TO BECOME BEAUTIFUL. 


By NELLIE GREENWAY. This book of 128 pages gives 
hints and helpsto all who wish to be beautiful. Over 
one hundred valuable recipes Mailed to auy address 
securely sealed, on receipt of 25c. in stamps. Address 
J. 8. OGILVIE PUB. CO., Gu Rose st., New York. 





Woodbury’s Facial Soap and Facial Cream, made 
by Dermatologist Woodbury, should be on the toilet 
table of every one who values a clear skin and a 
good complexion. They are pure, antiseptic, me- 
dicinal. Send (0c, for a sample of either and book 
on Beauty and treatment of the skin. John 
Woodbury, 127 West 42d st., New York, 


DEAPMESS.*.HEA0.No 1868, CURED 





KEEPING IN 16 LESSONS By Mail. 
Wars one should know how. 

Write for Free sestomags to 
W. G. CE G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y.- 





INVISIBLE T 





help when all eise fail e, aa ginanes help eyes. 
F. Hines Ce., S58 Bway, N.Y. for Book and Proofs ‘FREE 
NA° A cfIII) 
reliet fo a 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES Freie." 
Dee 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 





school for St. Anthony’s R. C. church; 

cost $25,000.—will build school-house on 

5th and Hill streets; cost $45,000. 
MAINE. 

Lewiston will erect a - —_ school 
building. Write Prof. L. Jordan, 
board of education. 

Portland will build school-house on 
Munjoy Hill. Write F. A. Thompson, 
arch. 

MARYLAND. 


Baltimore will build school-house to 
cost about $50,000. Write Arch. J. 
Sperry.—Estimates are being taken by 
thee board of education for a school from 
plans by Archs. Wyatt & Nolting, buil- 
ders, Exchange building; cost $50,000. 
—will erect another school-house for 
same board, cost $40,000. Write Henry 
Brauns, arch. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

3elmont will erect school-house; cost 
$40,000. Write Prof. E. B. klomer, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Boston will build school-honse on 
Prince street; cost $80,000. Write Pea- 
body & Stearns, archs.—the schooi com- 
mittee will expend $1,000,000 for several 
new high school houses. 

Danvers Centre will build school-house. 
Write Thomas E. Tinsley, secretary. 


Fall River will build two new school- | 


houses. Address Louis G. Destremps. 

Gardner will erect a new high school; 
cost $50,000. Write Barker & Nourse, 
archs, Worcester. 

Hamilton will build school-house on 
Railroad avenue; cost $12,000. Write 
Arch. E. B. Balcomb, 228 Essex street, 
Salem. 

Leominster will erect two school- 
houses. Write E. M. Wilder, secretary 
building committee. 

Lowell.—$45,000 has been appropriated 
for a new school-house. 

Prattville will build school-house; cost 
$60,000. Write arch. C. E. Barnes. 

Needham will build high school on 
Highland avenue; cost $32,000. Write 
board of education. 

Prattville will build school-house; cost 
$40,000. Write board of education. 

Springfield will erect a parochial school 
for St. Joseph R. C. church; cost $45,000. 
Write Archs. Chickering & O’Connell. 

Weymouth will erect a new high school 
building; cost $50,000. Write Archs. 
Cutting, Carleton & Cutting, Worces- 
ter. | 


MICHIGAN. 


Detroit will build school-house; cost 
$20,000 . Write Archs. Malcomson & 
Higginbotham, 53 Moffat building. — 
will build two additions to the Tilden 
school-house; cost $10,000. Write L. 
H. Chamberlin, secretary. 

Grand Rapids will erect an eight-room 
building to take the place of the E. 
Leonard street school building. Write 
Mr. Stein, secretary. 

Kalamazoo will erect high-school build- 
ing. Write H. E. Hoyt, secretary. 

Manistee.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived for the construction of an addition 
to each of the school buildings in the 
ard, 4th, and 5th wards. Write B. P. 
Barnes, school director. 


MINNESOTA. 


Alexandria will build school-house; 
cost $10,000. Write Orff & Joralemon, 
archs. Minneapolis. 

Battle Lake will build addition to 
school-house. Write B. Strain, clerk. 

Breckenridge will build school-house; 
cost $10,000. WriteOrff & Joralemon, 
archs. Minneapolis. 

Eden Valley will build school-house. 
Write F. L. Sias, clerk. 

Fergus Falls will build school-house; 


Nerves 


Are the Telegraph System of the body, extending 
from the brain to every part of the system. 

Nerves are fed by the blood, and are, there. 
fore, like it—weak and tired if the 
blood is thin, pale, impure — 

Nerves are strong and steady, there is no 
neuralgia, brain is unclouded—if the 
blood is rich, red and pure. 

Nerves find a true friend in Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, because it makes rich, red blood, 
gives good appetite and digestion. 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 


cure all Liver Ills and 


Hood’s Pills sick Headache. 25 cents. 











DOLLARS SAVED 


ARE DOLLARS EARNED! 








GLENWOOD CYCLES 


Highest Grade! Lowest Price! 
From Maker to Rider Direct! 

You get the profits which usually go to jobbers, 
middlemen, and agents. Our Wheels are 
Strong, E Ww Running, Superbly Finished, 
and Fully Warranted. Absolutely nothing 
better made, We ship anywhere subject to 
examination at bottom wholesale price, 
$45.50—and guarantee ccmplete satisfaction. 

A good bicycle will add much to the ; leasure 
and profit of your vacation days. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


THE HARRAH-STEWART MPG CO, 


Des Moines, Towa, U. 8S. A. 














The responsibility 
of the teacher 


does not end with iessons. The health 
—even the lives—of the children is 
argely in her hands. Many little 
.ives are sacrificed annually owing to lack 
of care in ventilation, drainage, and dis- 
infecting of school buildings. Proper 
disinfection and disease germs are in- 
compatible. 

‘*How to Disinfect.’’ an illustrated book giving 
practical instruction for disinfection in everyday life 
and during cases of infectious illness, sent free. 

The American & Continental “Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 
636 to 642 West «stn St., New York City, 





‘Buckeye | Bell F Fou Foundry 
Boat Senos Church h Bells 5 & Ch s & Chimes, 


Pure Tone 
tS —y-) Bell in ineon, 












os far sounding, ané¢ highly satis- 
ry Bells for schools, oo — 


WEEE Yo $, for. “Tse 


Description and prices on application 
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Seno 


Cotton Wash Fabrics. 


“D,. & J. ANDERSON’S” 
Celebrated 
Zephyrs and Zephyrines. 
Printed Dimities, 

Emb'd Whit2 and Colored Piques, 
Batistes, Printed Linen Lawns, 
Emb’d Swiss and Nainsook, Muslins, 
Galatea Cloths. 

“ FRERES KOECHLIN’S” 


Printed Organdies. 


| 


Broadway K 1 9th ét. 


NEW YORK. 


Teas and Coffees. 


The reputation of our house requires no 
commendation from us. Established over 





| times. 





36 years at the same address. All Teas not | 
perfectly satisfactory we will take back, ex- 
change, and prepay expenses, or refund the 
money. On these conditions you run norisk. 
Orders of $10 and upward we will allowa 
complimentary in Tea equal to 20 per cent. 
off and pay all charges. The order may be 
for one kind of Tea or all kinds. It will pay 
you well to get up clubs among your friends 
and neighbors for our Celebrated New Crop, 
High Grade Teas. These are Special In- 
ducements to Institutions, Boarding Schools, 
Large Consumers, Club Agents, Hotels, etc. 
Two or three neighbors can club together and 
send for $10.00 worth of Teas and get them 





at a small advance on cost of importation, 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Cents Per Pound 


Oolong, black - - - - - 25, 30, 35, 40, 50 
Mixed, black and green - - - 25, 30, 35, 40, 50 | 
Japan, uncolored - - - - 25, 35, 40, 50 
English Breakfast, black- - - 25, 35, 40, 50 
Young Hyson, green - - - 25, 35, 40, 50 | 
Imperial, green- - - - - 25, 35, 40, 50 | 
Gunpowder, green - - 25, 35, 50 | 


Sun-Sun Chop Tea, black with green tea flavor 70 | 
Long-Arm-Chop Tea black with green tea flavor 70 


Thea-Nectar, black with green tea flavor 60 | 
Basket-Fired, Japan, black - - 25, 35, 40, 50 | 
Sun-Dried Japan - - - - 5v | 
Assams - - - - - - 50, 70, 80 | 
Orange Pekoes - -= - = 70, 80 | 
Finest Brands of Ceylon Teas - 50, 70, 80, 1.00} 


Roasted Coffees - - 18, 23, 25, 32 | 
Send this “ ad.’’ and 10c. in stamps and we will 
mail you 34lb, of any kind of Tea you may select. 
The best imported. Good Teas and Coffees, 25c, 
>. We will send 5 pounds of FINE FAMILY 
EAS on receipt of this ** ad.” and $2.00. This 1s a 
special offer! 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


CHA 





31 and 33 Vesey St., New York 
FEE'S SHORT=-HAND SCHOOL. 
Practical in every particular. 
Mail instruction. First Lesson Free, 
Address W. G. CHAFFEE. Oswego, N. Y. 
IF YOU WANT 





FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R, Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 








Catalogue on appl ication. Importations promptly made 


Interesting Notes. 


Pain about the Teetn. 


In the /uternational Dental Fournal for 
May, Doctor E. C. Briggs, of Boston, says 
that he is opposed todentists going very 
much into the constitutional treatment of 
their patients, —_ drugs have to be 
used not only locally, but internally at 
In cases where a tooth has been 
filled and the patient is threatened with 
some pain about the root of the tooth, it is 
often necessary to perscribe some pain 
reliever. In many of these cases where it 
is impossible to do anything surgically, a 


| great deal can be done for patients by giv- 


ing them some medicine ; and the pain re- 
liver which has proven to be not only safe, 
but of really great value and which has 


| given the author marked success, is anti- 


kamnia_ It is safe and very reliable in 
cases of the kind mentioned, especially as 
it has no depressing effect on the heart. 
A dose of ten grains will relieve and stop 
pain about the facial nerves —Mew York 
Medical Fournal. 


Full Value of Cocoa. 


The /nternational Journal of Surgery says: 
“ Experience has shown that a properly 
ent cocoa product constitutes an ideal 
everage for invalids and convalescents, 
acting as a mild nerve stimulant and at the 
same time supplying a considerable amount 
of available nutritive material. 

“Such a product is Walter Baker & 
Co.'s Cocoa, which differs from all prepara- 
tions of its kind in that in the process of 
manufacture great care is taken to retain, 
in a pure and unaltered form, those active 
principles and nutritive elements of cocoa 
seed which render it both a luxury and a 
food. 

“ This preparation is esteemed an agree- 
able, comforting, and nourishing beverage 
in chronic disorders, during convalesence 
from fexhausting diseases, for feeble child- 
ren, and during the after treatment of 
severe surgical operations.” 


The merit of Hood's Sarsaparilla 
Is literally written in blood. 
It is traced in the vital fluid 
Of millions of the human race. 
Its cures all diseases arising 
From or promoted by impure 
Blood by its intrinsic merit as 
The One True Blood Purifier. 


It is certainly remarkable to notice the 
increasing business of the Holden Patent 
Book Cover Co., Springfield; Mass. during 
the last five years of financial depression. 


| Wherever Free Texts-Books are used the 


Holden System for Preserving Books is 
considered a necessity if economy and 
cleanliness are desired. This compauy 
have recently received the N. Y. City 
School Board contract to cover all their 
school library books. Portland, Maine, 
a this system last week and we cer- 
tainly can recommend school committees to 
investigate what seems to be a fitting ad- 
junct to the Free Text-Book Laws. 











Healthy 
Economy 





A daily constitutional 
and a Columbia bicy- 
cle — there’s healthy 
4 / economy for you—in- 
Y vigoration in the exer- 
cise—economy in the 
wheel. Perhaps Colym- 
bias cost a little more in 
the beginning, but they 
are cheapest in the end. 


Columbia Bicycles 


STANDARD OF 
THE WORLD. 


+100 


TO ALL 
ALIKE. 


HARTFORDS, next best,*60,°55,*50,%45 
POPE MFG. CO., 


Hartford, Conn. 


Catalogue free from any Columbia dealer; by 
mail for one 2-cent stamp. 
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Here isa 
decided bar- 
gain for 
quick buy- 
ers: Cam- 
bric Night 


i Gowns, 
| round yoke, 


trimmed 
with exquis- 
ite pattern 
embroidery 
and __inser- 


and finished with nar- 


row ribbon at neck, at 


$1.30 each. 


Which price covers postage. 


The gowns open on the side 
and have box pleating in the 


back, 


Or ers should be sent 
immediately. 


Strawbridge 


Philadelphia 
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“He had small skill o horse flesh 
who bought a goose to ride on’ Dont tak 


ges ordinary soaps 





for houSS 
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=Try a cake of it.and be convinced.= 
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cleaning. 
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NOW READY. 


Painter's Introduction to American Literature, 


From the high reputation of the author much will naturally be expected of this new 
wae — publishers believe, however, that the largest anticipations will be fully | 
realized. 

Prof, Painter’s grasp of the philosophy of literature is remarkable. His — to | 
present the subject as a whole in a way easily to be understood by immature pupils is 
unique. He discerns: with remarkable clearness the relation of race, epoch, and 
environment to literature and plainly sets it forth. 

Price, with Annotated Selections, pp. 497, $1.25. Price, without Annotated 

Selections, pp. 276, $1.00. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, New York, Boston, Chicago. | 


Progressive Methods of Scientific Teaching 


PHYSIOLOGY, HYGIENE, andHEA LTHEXERCISES 


A New Two-Boox Course. Pus.uiswep in 1896, 
Prepatred n accordance with the Latest and Best Educational Methods. 














Contains simple practical lessons for Primary Classes, with 
copious illustrations tor Health Exercises. 
is the best common sense prac- 


May’s Human Anatomy, Physiolo and Hygiene tical book for Normal and In- 
y y y 8y, ye termediate Schools. 


The New York State Bulletin says, ‘It 1s in every way an excellent text-book.” 
SEe THaT IT is AMONG THOSE USED IN YOUR SCHOOL.. 


May’s Primary Physiology. 


Special terms for introduction. Correspondence invited, 


WILLIAM WOOD & COMPANY, Publishers, 41, 43, 46 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 


DO YOU WANT THE BEST WATER COLORS ? 


GET THE BRADLEY STANDARD. 
From the six Standards and two grays you can make any color you want. Designed 


for school or home. Price, per box, postpaid, 25 cents. 


FOR SKETCHING Use our Drawing Pencils. They will please you. 
The SPRINGFIELD DRAWING KIT is also indispensable. 








Send for our Catalogue of Drawing Apparatus, Kindergarten Material and School Aids. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, .Mass. 


NEW YORK. ATLANTA. KANSAS CITY. 


=|} ANNOUNCEMENT ~=— 
A New First Reader. 


LITERATURE READER No.1. AESOP AND MOTHER GOOSE. 


By Louis P. NAsH, Supt. of Schools, Gardner, Mass. 96 pages. Illustrated with 
original. drawings. Cloth. Price, 30 cents. Examination copy 15 cents. 








Being careful selections from these Stories and Fables arranged and adapted to children beginning to 
read, The book is planned to lead the pupil toward a knowledge of literature along lines indicated 
by prominent Educators who have given special attention to the department of Primary instruction. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston and Chicago. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods, 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
10-112 BOYLSTON BT. 29-33 8. 19TH ST. 262-264 WABAGH AVE. 1828 ARCH ST. 
GET THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 


HAMILTON, LOCKE, AND CLARK’S « INTERLINEAR CLASSICS.” 


Formerly published by Charles De Silver and Sons. 
Well I a ~ from type set plates on good paper. 12mo, substantial half leather bindi Price reduced 
to $1.50, postpatd. 
POCKET LITERAL TRANSLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 
ann —_ smanatotene. eseventent ee sore epesptionsiny ane Ale oe Desist, petated from clear type | 
pa » avtracti an ub ‘ ‘ ‘ 
api Om Mckay. “4 one ba < ne Satin ~’ postpa: cents eac Send for catalogue a 
DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


terete will confer a favor by mentioning SCHOOL JOURNAL when communi- 























it lsour pride that 
we enable anybody any 
where to buy or Sell or * 
exchange new or secondhand 


school 


of all the publishers 


promptly and at New York prices, 

Alphabetical catalogue free to 

anvone who mentions thisad ; 
Hinds & Noble 


4 Cooper Institute, N.Y 





THE BEST METHODS IN 


PRIMARY READING 
AND LANGUAGE. 


FOR FIRST YEAR GRADES— 


Appletons’ Elementary Reading 
Charts. 





- $12.50 
FOR SECOND YEAR GRADES— 


Primary Language Studies, 


Part One, Price, . -" . ‘ - $15.00 


Price, . 


FOR THIRD YEAR GRADES— 


Primary Language Studies, 


Part Two. Price, . . .« «© « « $15.00 


The above Charts have been more widely adopted 
in City and Graded Schools than all other similar 
charts combined, 


For circulars and further information address 


FRANKLIN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
523 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


EVERY ‘TEACHER 


finds daily in her work some new and 





perplexing problem to solve. With 


tz 


ractical Library 


eacher’s 


at hand for consultation, the answer 
may always be found 


It will cost you nothing to have this 
Library placed upon your table for 
inspection . 


Send postal-card for particulars, 
mentioning this paper 


AGENTS WANTED. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


Publishers. 


72 Fifth Ave., New York. 





cating with advertisers. 








